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_ “UPPER STORY” FARMERS. 





Daniel Webster’s suggestion to the 
young lawyer about ample room in the 
upper stories, has worn itself into an aph- 
orism, but the truth contained in it does 
not apply only to gentlemen of legal as- 
pirations; there are upper rooms un- 
tenanted in all the avocations of life, and 
while the mass may crowd into the lower 
rooms, which are all of one pattern, and 
furnished alike, a few will look higher 
for a different apartment with unlike 
furnishing. 

Farmers have been living in ground 
roomsleng enough. If half of them who 
might, would move out and up, 1t would 
give scope and verge for the grovellers, 
and all would be benefitted. Out of one 
hundred average farmers, fifty will argue 
above their practices, and even argue a 
practice that has proven a success, in 
numberless instances; possibly one out of 
ten will attempt the improved plans he 
has suggested, while the rest will fall 
back upon customary procedures, and 
occupy the same ground floor rooms their 
fathers did. 

“Tf to do were as easy as to know what 
were good to do, chapels had been 
churches, and poor men’s cottages princes’ 
palaces.” This saying of Portia in the 
Merchant of Venice, had more to do with 
the moralities than the activities of life, 
yet it will apply as well to the business of 
to-day. Thousands of farmers, even 
among those who are readers of this 
paper, are scrimping the stock rations of 
grain for lack of it grown on their own 
farms, rather than buy it at current rates, 
yet they all believe that grain fed liberally 
to stock pays. If each of these farmers 
had five hundred bushels of old corn, 
they would feed it rather than sell at 
current rates, and why? Each hundred 
bushels would bring $65. That hundred 
bushels of corn represents money just 
thesame as the gold which buys a hun- 
dred bushels. If feeding the corn is pro- 
fitable, why not buy corn at that price, 
and feed it for the profit. This is the 
argument which every farmer will accept 
as satisfactory, and yet as I have said be- 
fore, not one in ten will buy corn to feed, 
but will suffer the loss entailed by short 
feed. Every such farmer needs to move 
up higher. The “upper story” farmers 
are those who have the courage of their 
convictions, and when a thing figures out 
right, move in that direction at least. 
There are farmers in every community 
who will buy more land at every oppor- 
tunity, who would not buy a car load of 
feeding animals and acar load of grain to 
fatten them. They will work hard on the 
new purchase a year, to make less than 

could be made out of the stock and corn 
in six months or less. These ‘upper 
story ” farmers who are not afraid to buy 
Stock or grain or manure, are the ones 
who raise the big crops in the neighbor- 
hood. The farm feels the impulse of the 
move upward, and responds to the liberal 
treatment received. When old ways be- 
come unprofitable, it would seem that 
self interest would incite to new ventures 
and new methods; but on the contrary 
one-half the farmers will still try to work 
the old exhausted mine, out of the mere 
momentum they have acquired in the 
years of vibration, back and forth in the 
short segment of their circle. 

“Upper story” farmers are continually 
surprising their neighbors by some move 
out of the usual course, which custom 
has decreed to be orthodox in farming. 
These innovations have either been 
Studied out, or it isanew wrinkle learned 
by intercourse with other farmers on the 
same plane or above them, for these up- 
per story farmers have a wider range of 
vision from their elevated position, and 
take in the processes of their fellows at 
longer distances. A new idea finds a 
ready lodgment in their minds, and they 
act upon it at once, if it looks reasonable 
and has proved valuable. I have seen 
farmers who would condemn without a 
trial, anything new or strange. There 


;| business begins. 


men to move up; they are anchored by 
their agricultural bigotry to bed rock 
prejudices. The only hope of peopling 
the upper stories of agriculture with com- 
petent tenants, is to educate young farm- 
ers to appreciate such apartments. Busi- 
ness of every description is taking on new 
departures, and agriculture is already 
outstripped in the race. There must be a 
general advance in ways of doing things, 
if farmers keep pace and step with other 
occupations. 

If one is disposed to look up and check 
off the upper story farmers in any given 
region, let them announce a Farmers’ In- 
stitute or akindred meeting, and they 
will come to the front at the first bugle 
call, and show their colors when the 
They are entirely at 
home in such an assemblage, and are 
never at aloss to give areason for the 
faith that isin them. They know the ins 
and outs of every style of farming, the 
theory of every new departure, and the 
chances for or against its success, even 
though they may never have demonstrat 
ed it by actual trial. They can give the 
results of experiments that go to show 
the truth or falsity of a proposition, and 
they never take time to consider questions 
long since settled. 

Farmers of the sit-still type are some- 
times found at these gatherings. They 
don’t go with any idea of moving up 
higher, but to hear what the ook farmers 
have to say. They are a kindof agricul- 
tural soaker, or animated sponge. If they 
are called out, they have alittle bundle 
of dried herbs they call ideas, properly 
labeled, which they always present. The 
bundle never gets larger nor smaller, and 
never changes its label. They never get 
higher up than an ant hill, but they call 
it Nebo, and pretend to see from it all the 
promised good there is to be obtained for 
afarmer. These opinionated groundlings 
have a sovereign contempt for “upper 
story” people, and will always remain the 
antiquated farmers they now are. A 
neighborhood of such will predestinate 
all the young farmers to follow the same 
beaten path. But let an ‘upper story” 
farmer settle in their midst, and every 
boy will be patterning after some of the 
notions,” and *‘crazy plans” of this book 
farmer. 

The Agricultural College has been 
sending out a good many young men who 
settle in the upper stories at once. They 
have ideas above routine plodding, and 
they don’t follow it. They adopt new 
methods as naturally as a young duck 
takes to the water. Ifa thing don’t pay, 
they know it, stop short and try some- 
thing else, or another plan that is cheaper. 
They never ‘“‘rob Peter to pay Paul,” 
as the saying is; or, in other words, they 
never raise a crop that don’t pay, because 
it is orthodox farming, and charge thé 
loss in with a crop that does pay, to 
average up. They know what it 
costs to produce acrop, and have an in- 
telligent reason for doing things. Their 
agricultural knowledge is not shut up in 
astrong box to be used exclusively in 
their own business, but they delight in 
imparting it to their neighbors for the 
general good. 

The old fashioned cut and try, go-as- 
you-please style of farming, will not do, 
the business must be planned more in- 
telligently. Growing crops and securing 
them is not all there is to it. Planning 
what to raise and the disposition of the 
crop after it is grown, size up a man 
much better than the simple manipulation 
of the soil. This presupposes a knowledge 
of supply and demand, with an almost 
prescient understanding of future needs, 
and the capabilities of the farm to supply 
them. Next year’s farming must take into 
the account the competition he is likely 
to meet in the crop he grows for the mar- 
ket. 
luck. Lucky men are rare, and when 
found, if their fortuity is sifted, it will be 
seen that good luck is good looking after, 
and that the man preempted an ‘‘upper 
story” long ago.” 

All men cannot be equally prosperous 
in any calling, but opportunities open 
up more generally to those who are tall 
enough to see above the heads of their 
fellows. ‘‘ Upper story” farmers are not 
over plentiful, and there is no danger of 
their piling on each other in the rush for 
the upper rooms. A.C. G. 
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A Good Showing for Merinos. 








SALINE, JANUARY 8, 1884. 
Teo the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

In the fall of 1881 I purchased five ewes 
that were bred by Mr. Wellman of Wyo- 
ming, N. Y. He had bred them from 
stock of the L. E. Moore flock of Ver- 
mont. In 1882 they raised me five ewe 
lambs, sired by 196, bred by Mr. Cossitt 
of New York. Theselambs sheared 543 
Ibs. of wool, one of them shearing 13 lbs 
In 1888 they raised six lambs, four ewes 
and two bucks, one ewe raising a pair of 
twins. One of these twins, a ewe, 
weighed, on Dec. 26, 90 Ibs.; one buck 
lamb weighed, same date, 9931lbs. These 
lambs were dropped in April, and were 
sired by 152, a ram bred by L. E. Moore 
of Vermont. He was purchased by Mr. 
Wm. Ball while alamb, and on the 12th 
of April last sheared 264 lbs.; weight be- 
fore shearing, 164 lbs. He was sired by 
Centennial, and can show some of the 
finest lambs in this section. 

Yours truly, 





N. H. ISBELL. 


It wont do to trust to impulse and 
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THE “ACME” PULVERIZING HARROW. 
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FUTURE RBROSPECT OF THE 
SHEEP INTEREST. 





{Paper read by H. H. Hinds, Stanton, Mich., at 
the annual meeting of the. Michigan Merino 
Sheep Breeders’ Association, December, 1883. ] 
Mr. President, and Gentlemen:—The 

intelligent discussion of this question 

involves, incidentally, the raising of 
questions of political economy, and the 
expressing of opinions for and against 
certain measures of public policy, and 
also admits of reasonable comment upon 
the laws of our land, relating to measures 
for raising public revenue. Wool grow 
ing in the United States, as a special 
agricultural industry, would show a 


account, if the industry were not pro- 
tected by tariff regulations. This rule 
might not prove absolutely true on the 
free ranges of the southwest, butit would 
be the rule in all the great agricultural 
States where improved fenced farms are 
the rule, and mixed farming is the pre- 
vailing system of agriculture. I assume 
then that the future prospects of the 
sheep interest will be largely affected by 
the action an may take, in dealing 
with our tariff laws. It is fair to presume 
that this country will find it necessary to 
raise a large proportion of its revenues 
from import duties. May we not hope 
that those impoyt duties may be so levied 
that our tariff may be incidentally protec- 
tive? Is it too much to presume that 
Congress in revising its tariff laws, will 
so shape its schedule of import duties, 
that articles of universal consumption 
among our people, and not grown or 
produced within our borders, may be 
placed on the free lists, and that wool 1n 
its raw or unmanufactured state, and also 
the manufactured fabric, may be so 
scheduled and dutied, that our wool grow- 
ers and wuolen manufactures may not 
have to stand in open competition with 
the wool products of all the warm and 
salubrious climates in which sheep are 
grown on the face of the whole globe? 

The wool growers of this country are 
not sufficiently alert in representing their 
needs to Congress. More than three- 
fourths of the members of the last Con 

ress represented wool growing districts, 
ess than one-fourth of them represented 
woolen manufacturing districts. The 
tariff bills pending before Congress pro- 
posed to largely reduce the duty on both 
wool and woolens. The act, as finally 
passed, very largely reduced the tariff on 
wools, while it only made a nominal re- 
duction on the manufactured fabrics. 
The fair inference is that the manufac- 
turers were much more effectively rep- 
resented than the wool growers. The 
wool growers of this country are too 
numerous, and they are too generally 
distributed through the whole country, to 
fail generally in having their interests 
fairly represented in Congress. The 
particular geographical location of Mich- 
igan as an agricultural State compels us 
to pursue a mixed system of agriculture. 
Our climate is such that we find it neces- 
sary to raise grain and grow live stock 
on the same plantation. We are fairly 
successful as growers of winter wheat, 
but the country is yet undiscovered that 
can continuously grow wheat without 
depleting the fertility of the soil. The 
constituent elements of our soil, that 
wheat apparently rapidly exhausts, ap- 
pear to be readily replaced by the grow- 
ing of clover. This plant sown upon 
our soil, and particularly when stimulat- 
ed by the application ef gypsum to the 
growing plant, sends its roots to a great 

epth, and brings to the surface those ex- 
hausted elements. This rotation of wheat 
and clover appear to hold our soil in at 
least its original condition as to fertility. 
But assuming all this to be true, and as- 
suming farther what will not prove true, 
that Michigan during the next ten years 
will harvest an annual crop of more than 
fifteen bushels of wheat per acre, of wheat 
sown; and still this crop would be made 
at a loss to the producer, provided he can 
not make a profitable home market for 
the straw and clover necessarily grown in 
connection with this system of wheat 
farming. He can only make thi’ home 
market by raising live stock to consume 
this coarse forage. Michigan, on account 
of its short summers, will never be classed 
as acorn growing State, and yet it an- 
nually grews millions of bushels of this 
grain, and while it exports none of it in 
the grain, it adds materially to the meat 
supply annually exported, while the stalk 
crop increases the winter supply of coarse 
forage that we must consume at home. 

I think that the most successful 
farmers in our country are those who 
keep a fair amount of live stock, and 
raise some wheat, and perhaps some 
potatoes for the general market, and 
who raise corn and oats in such 
quantities as they can profitably feed 
to live stock on their own farms, and 
whose revenue is largely derived from the 
sale of wheat, clover seed, potatoes and 
fruit, and the sale of wool, butter, young 
horses, fat cattle, sheep, hogs and poultry. 
This class of farmers will usually be 
found with rich farms and an easy bank 
account. On the other hand the farmers 
who persistently continue to persue the 
system of grain farming without the use 





of live stock and haul off the farm and 


balance on the wrong side of the ledger. 


sell all their coarse forage and coarse 
grain, will probably die young, (killed by 
hard work) and leave a poor and unfertile 
farm, already mortgaged for those who 
come after them. 

We are assuming then that mixed farm 
ing, so far as Michigan at least is con- 
cerned, is the true policy, and that grain 
and stock farming should be combined 
under one management. We now arrive 
at the discussion of the questions as to 
what kinds of stock should be handled. 
At the outset of that discussion I pause 
. not a moment in advising the manager of 
a fine improved grain and stock farm to 
rear horses, cattle, sheep and swine, but 
with none of them to rear anything but 
of the improved breeds, and to use nothin 
but pure bred sires. An inferior, illbre 
scrub of an animal will lose money for 
his grower every day of his unprofitable 
life. In the question of live stock just 
named and on farms of the kind indicated, 
the sheep will show as fair a condition of 
ledger account, taking it the year round, 
as either of the other three. He cannot 
go into a fine ciover field and convert that 
succulent plant into money as rapidly as 
the high grade steer or improved youn 
porker, neither can he show such adde 
value to his carcass as the promising 
young colt, but as the valuable ally of the 
farmer in keeping the summer fallow 
down and in keeping the rough bushy por- 
tions of the farm in si!~»**tion, he leaves 
them all stranded hiviifiud dry. Theie 
is another item in which he places large 
odds to his credit as against cattle and 
swine—the colt however keeps him very 
close company in this—and that is the 
fact that he is a successful forager for at 
least a month longer than they each year, 
including fall and spring, and in a climate 
like ours, where the farmer is met with a 
hay fork on his shoulder for at least six 
months in the year, this is a great item. 

The sheep also has two crops per year 
from which the breeder receives a revenue. 
One is the value of increase, which is 
common with the other three, and the 
other is the value of the annual shearing 
of his pelt, which is an item in the ledger 
account exclusive with the sheep. e 
have thus far been discussing the place 
the sheep will naturally occupy on “a fine 
improved grain and stock farm.” It is 
pie useless to add that the amount of 

fichigan territory to which that applica- 
tion could legitimately apply is a mere 
patch of its geographical surface. South- 
ern Michigan has scores of such farms, 
and yet through that whole territory there 
are vast areas of country that are in the 
primary stages of improvement, and on all 
such farms the sheep should be found 
assisting in its clearing and improvement 
as universally as are found the yoked 
oxen. 

Suppose we turn to Northern Michigan 
and what are our observations? We find 
that large areas of this country were 
originally timbered with hard wood ex 
clusively, but that far greater areas were 
covered with the finest pine forest yet 
known to civilized man, and these vast 
forests of valuable pine are rapidly being 
turned into bags of gold by our Michigan 
lumbermen, (and when I speak of Michi- 
gan lumbermen as a class, I allude to 
men who for business integrity, great 
energy and unflagging enterprise have 
few equals and no superiors) and when 
these forests are so converted the territory 
is practically a barren waste, awaiting the 
advent of the pioneer agriculturist. 

You perhaps ask me if nature does not 
again start up a young pine forest in this 
land where the pine tree was indigenous. 
I have to answer no; nature is not true to 
herself in this particular. If she occa- 
sionally sends up a pine shoot among the 
balance of the growing young timber, it 
seems to be no sort of relative to its illus- 
trious predecessor either in texture of 
fiber or in quantity of finished lumber. 
Nature does not, however, abandon this 
country as soon as the lumber camp is 
vacated; she starts a vigorous growth of 
vegetation made up of almost all kinds of 
young timber interspersed with black- 
berry briars of vast proportions, and at 
the same time in all the log roads and 
other open and clear places, all kinds of 
grasses spring up and grow vigorously, but 
all have to finally succumb to the shade 
and soil exhaustion brought about by 
the vigorous growth of young and worth- 
less timber. The soil of these stump 
lands, as they are called, is generally of 
fine quality; but the presence of the pine 
stumps, after the land is cleared, is a con- 
stant bar to successful grain farming, as 
they prevent the free plowing of the land 
and absolutely prohibit the use of modern 
harvesting machines in gathering the 
grain. The pine stump is practically in- 
pervious to decay. History furnishes no 
data upon which we can predicate a cal- 
culation as to when the pine stumps in 
a given field will rot out; therefore, to 
make grain raising successful upen these 
lands the stumps must be pulled out and 
removed, and as this operation requires 
great labor and a large expenditure of 
money, but small areas will be stumped 
and cleared annually; and it will be many 
years before this country will arrive at 
the point where it might be termed a grain 
ores country. Stock farming, then, 

or a long time in the future, .nust be the 





rule and grain farming the exception in 





all this vast country of pine stumps. 

To doa sheep business in these pineries 
one needs to fence in a large range with 
a cheap pole and bush fence, shoot the 
dogs found at large within his enclosure, 
turn in his sheep, and, so far as summer 
forage is concerned, not only will these 
ranges carry large flocks of sheep but at 
the same time the sheep will subdue and 
keep back this great growth of bushes 
and briars, and they will also enrich the 
soil and stimulate the growth of the na- 
tive June grass or blue grass. The farm- 
er should at once clear sufficient land on 
which to raise hay for the wintering of 
his sheep. He will find it cheaper to buy 
his coarse grain for winter feeding in the 


grain districts of the west than to raise it 


himself among the stumps. In this way, 
by the assistance of his sheep, his brush 
lands are kept subdued and the land gets 
covered with a stiff blue grass sod which 
makes permanent pastures, and the farm- 
er from year to year adds to the acreage 
of his cleared fields from this sheep range. 
No other class of live stock is of any 
avail in subduing these ranges, and the 
day is probably not far distant when ex- 
tensive sheep ranges will be fenced in 
among the vacant stump lands of north- 
ern Michigan and when large flocks of 
sheep will be grazing thereon. - Even 
should tariff revisions still farther reduce 
the price of wool and make the sheep a 
poor competitor among live stock on im- 
proved iarms, he still would lead all 
other classes of live stock in his value to 
the farmer in northern Michigan who is 
operating on stump lands. A large per- 
centage of the members of this Associa- 
tion are engaged in the breeding and 
management of stud flocks of Merino 
sheep. Vermont, New York, Michigan and 
Wisconsin all have many breeders of stud 
flocks from whom ranchmen and exporters 
will be constantly purchasing sires. .So 
far as the ranchman is concerned he will 
continue in the sheep business so long as 
wool commands such prices as will make 
his business profitable. Should the raising 
of cattle promise more lucrative returns 
than sheep husbandry the ranchman may 
be expected to abandon his flocks and 
turn his attention to his herds. Therefore 
it is entirely safe to assume that the 
future of the sheep interest will be largely 
affected by the tariff measure of the 
present Congress, and it becomes the duty 
of this Association and all wool-growers 
everywhere to press upon Congress the 
absolute necessity of giving this great in- 
dustry its careful consideration and ex- 
tending to it such tariff protection as shall 
keep it in a flourishing condition. 


GOOD TILLAGE A NECESITY FOR 
GOOD CROPS. 








The wonderful results that have been 
frequently attained by farmers in grow 
ing some special crop in which they were 
interested in’ making a good showing, 
is proof that as arule the land does not 
produce as abundantly as it should. Most 
farmers agree with this, but reason that 
from the scarcity or high price of labor in 
this country, the close and thorough 
system of tillage pursued upon the high 
priced lands of Great Britain and part of 
Europe could not be followed successful- 
ly. There is a good deal of truth in this 
where the land is not in a condition to use 
labor-saving machinery, but in most parts 
of Michigan land is becoming so valuable 
that farmers cannot afford to have it 
worked on the system of twenty years 
ago. At the bottom of all success in 
farming is good tillage. Frequent stirring 
of the soil, the working of the surface into 
a mellow state, free from lumps, for the 
reception of the seed, is a wonderful help 
to acrop; and many agriculturists insist 
that good tillage is manure. If so, any 
implement that will perform the service 
for the farmer of putting his soil into 
good condition at a minimum of expense 
must be of value. The pulverizing harrow 
which we illustrate in this issue, is highly 
recommended by many of our best farm- 
ers for its efficiency in this respect. It is 
called the Acme, and consists of an adjust- 
able leveling bar, which is permanently 
attached to the pole. This bar, being 
ridged, does not conform to uneven sur- 
faces, but, on the contrary (owing to the 
absence of yielding joints), tends to level 
uneven surfaces, and serves to grind down 
the lumps. It 1s provided on its rear edge 
with a series of steel coulters. To the 
rear of the crushing and leveling bar is 
hinged a tooth bar, which is provided 
with another series of steel coulter teeth. 
These coulters are made of the best qual- 
ity of plate steel, are curved and beveled 
to asharp edge, are polished, and are set 
at an angle with the line of draft, and 
also with the horizon. The peculiar form 


é 





cutting power, insure the cutting over of 
theentiresurface of the ground, and at 
the same time lift and turn thesoil. Thus 
the soil is subjected to the ‘action of the 
crusher and leveler, and also to the cut- 
ting, lifting, turning process of double 
rows of steel coulters. It is believed that 
by this process more thorough work is 
accomplished in passing over the ground 
twice than other harrows accomplish in 
four passages; and not only is time and 
labor saved, but the peculiar form and 
action of the coulters in combination with 
the leveler avoid packing of the soil. 
While the implement does its work in a 
very thorough manner, it is very easily 
managed, and the. depth to which the 
soil is worked regulated accurately and 
readily. In the eastern States its merits 
are well known, and such writers as John 
J. Thomas, of the Country Gentleman, and 
Henry Stewart, of the V. Y. Times, re- 
commend it highly. It is being intro- 
duced into Michigan very rapidly, and is 
giving good satisfaction. Mr. N. B. 
Hayes, of Muir, whose farm was referred 
to in our last issue, says of the Acme: 


“The Acme harrow is the “boss” for 
working old June grass or old timothy 
sod. There isas much difference in the 
quality of work between that and an ori- 
dinary harrow as there is between a 
Spencer rifle and an eld army musket.” 


Ed. Hathaway, of North Adams, Hills- 
dale Co., O. G. Hart, C. W. Winter, 
Thorn Bell, Joseph Bell, and Orin Wells, 
of Morenci, Lenawee County, and S. B. 
Kimmel and B. F. Todd, of Genesee ville, 
Genesee County, express themselves just 
as decidedly in its favor. Ifyou feel in- 
terested enough to write the company for 
one of their catalogues, you will find in 
it much of interest to farmers generally. 
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PENCIL SKETCHES BY THE WAY 





Continuation of Trip to Ionia County. 





We were more than delighted at finding 
such a splendid farming country in the 
towns of North Plains and East Plains, 
for we had been led to believe, somehow, 
that all north of the D., G. H. & M. R. R., 
in the vicinity of Ionia, Muir and Pewamo, 
was simply stump lands, and heaps of 
sand. We find L. N. Olmsted, farming 
and living only as independent farmers 
can and do where they have so fine a house 
and so good a farm as his 280 acres—Burr 
Oak Farm. It is splendid wheat land, 
giving nearly every season from 25 to 35 
bushels to the acre, and other crops in 
proportionate yields. In looking around 
we find his house to be a good two-story 
frame one, his barns large and ample, one 
of them 140x34 feet, with bays, drive and 
threshing floors, and storage for agricul- 
tural implements, which, as we look at, we 
are almost inclined to think from the ar- 
ray that their owner has a national bank 
back of him. His carriage house is 32x44 
feet, his stables, corn house, etc., are all 
on the same scale. But what pleased us 
most among all the buildings was the 
granary, or wheat elevator, that he had 
just completed, at an expense of $1,000; it 
is two stories high, 26x36 feet, with seven 
large bins in the upper floor of 800 bushels 
capacity each, with a total of 5,600 bu. 
The grain is elevated by horse power into 
them, and stored in safety, till he feels in- 
clined to market it. His farm is well 
cared for, and also well stockel. We 
saw Shropshire Downs, bred by Lewis 
Willey of Pewamo, also a party of high 
grade Merinos, he using only registered 
rams of good breeding and merit. Your 
readers, if they peruse the breeders’ cards, 
as they should do if they wish to keep 
posted, will see that he is a breeder 
of Shorthorns. Although the day was 
cold, some 80 head of them were turned 
out into the yard, where we might see 
them to better advantage. While waiting 
a few moments for them, he tells us that 
he owns ahalf interest inthe Proud Duke 
of Fairview, jointly with Hon. N. B. 
Hayes. In looking them over we notice 
Fanny 10th, bred by A. D. DeGarmo, 
Highland, got by Hotspur 4th 8354, out of 
Fanny 4th by Blucher 19049—Fanny2d by 
Duke of Oakland 19546—on to Blossom 
1st by imp. Prince of Wales (4830) 874. 
Snowballis seven years old, was also bred 
by DeGarmo, was got by 12th Duke of 
Oakland 19549, out of Victoria by Hot- 
spur 4th 8354, tracing to Kate Kearney Ist 
by Col. Powell’s Red Jacket 19287. Lady 
of Lyons was bred by N. B. Hayes, was 
got by Air Line 1st 18859, out of Lady of 
Lyons by Gipsy Duke 14358, tracing to imp. 
Daisy by Romulus (2563), etc. Fantine 2d 
is five years old, and bred on the farm, as 
was also the balance of the stock that we 
shall notice. She was got by the 18th 
Duke of Hillsdale 19490, out of Fantine by 
Starlight 6207, tracing to Dora by Old 
Splendor 24164. Florence is red and 
white, was got by Hector 19976, out of 
Fanny 10th by Hotspur 4th 8354, tracing 
to White Rose, imp., by Warrior (678), 
Charles (127), Prince (521), by Newick 
(458). Snowflake was calved May, 1879, 
is red and white, by Hector 19976, out of 
Snowball by Duke of Oakland 19549, 
tracing to Sally Walker, imported by Mr. 
Kelley from the herd of Mr. Walker, of 
Donegal, Ireland. The four-year-old red 
Flora, was by Hector out of Fanny 3d. 
The red and white three-year-eld Finance 
was got by Hector 19976, with Fanny 
10th by Hotspur 4th 8354 for dam. The 
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red with little white Lady Lizzie, calved 
May 15, 1881, was sired by Kentucky 
35913, dam Lady of Lyons by Gipsy Duke 
14358, tracing to White Rose by Seaton’s 
Favorite (2,002), Primrose by North Star 
(459), Primrose by Colling’s White Bull 
(151). In this Burr Oak herd we see 
many that are fine examples of what may 
be done in breeding, with good care and 
attention. This herd is worth looking 
over carefully, and those who do will find 
animals of individual merit and value. 

Daniel Green has asplendid brick house 
on his 200 acre farm, is a very neat and 
prosperous farmer, and we were more than 
disappointed to find him absent. When 
we leave we notice preparations are being 
made for the erection of a large bank 
barn. 

James Bamborough was also absent, 
but we met his pleasant wife, visited a 
few moments, and had a look at his large 
barns in which we found 800 sheep that 
he was feeding. Also looked at a Hol- 
stein heifer and bull that he purchased 
some time ago, but owing to the absence 
of Mr. B., did not get their breeding. 
This farm has 240 acres in it. 

“Jerry” Spaulding, as he likes to be 
called by his friends, cannot but with his 
genial nature enjoy life upon his 320 acre 
farm, when that, with his house and 
family, is -so agreeable. We found a 
prancing span of roadsters harnessed and 
chafing at the bit, standing impatiently 
at the door, therefore we detained him 
only long enough to see 720 sheep that he 
is feeding in his 96x72 barn with 28 ft. 
posts; also a heifer and a two-year-old 
Holstein, bred by Underwood, of Addison, 
Mich., and a Polled Angus cow and bull, 
with a good bunch of steers that he is 
feeding. 

George J. Hayes has not a large farm, 
it being only 120 acres, but he is such a 
tidy farmer, that we can cheerfully 
call him the model farmer ef these 
rich, fertile plains. He has an elegant 
brick house, handsome lawn and good 
fences, convenient barns, though not 
large, and a nice party of grade cattle and 
sheep. His three-year-old Shorthorn 
bull Leroy 39600, is red in color, bred by 
L. N. Olmsted, was sired by Hector 19976, 
with Lady of Lyons 2d by Air Line 18859 
for dam, 12th dam Primrose by Colling’s 
White Bull (151). 

We should have considered, if we had 
left this locality without calling upon 
the Hon. A. Milan Willett at his home, 
Hazlewood Farm, which is two anda half 
miles north of Muir, that our re- 
pertorial work had been illy performed. 
’T was well we called as we did, for we 
found him at home,and were greeted most 
warmly. We find that legislative work 
in Lansing has not unfitted him for 
his farm life, or perhaps he appreciates 
the comforts of his own elegant 
home the more by the contrast of 
hotel or boarding house life. We 
find him in his barn caring for 
his flock of registered Merino sheep, 
which he has been breeding so long that 
he is looked upon as the pioneer breeder 
in this county. For the last ten years he 
has been breeding only registered sheep, 
making his purchases from the top of the 
flocks of such noted breeders as S. B. 
Lusk, of Victor, Ontario County, N. Y., 
of E. 8. Parmalee, West Bloomfield, N.Y., 
A. 8. French, Victor, N. Y.; and has used 
rams of Peter Martin’s breeding, also 
Hannibal, who was bred by Miller, of 
Marshall, and now Steuben No. 181, whe 
istwo years old past. He was bred by 
Julius Stickney, of N. Y., and purchased 
from Wm. Ball. In this large flock we 
saw some three-year-old Hannibal ewes 
with fronts folded enough for astock ram, 
and seldom have we seen any with more 
size or style. In fact, looking for some 
time carefully at the breeding ewes, the 
16 yearlings, the 40 ewe lambs, and the 
14 ram lambs, we see many striking traits: 
good form, size, style, dense staple, oil 
light-buff and well covered, and, as we 
judge, plenty of constitution and vigor, 
points that breeders are aiming for. Mr. 
W. has been fortunate, has made many 
sales and a good reputation, and has al- 
ways taken his share of premiums at all 
fairs wherever he has exhibited. This is 
his specialty of stock, and we think him 
worthy of so good a flock. 

Here we also noticed a pair of bay colts 
coming three years old that will make fine 
roadsters. (We rode behindthem.) They 
were bred by H. Horton, of Carson City, 
Mich., and were sired by a stallion that 
was called the ‘Burns horse,” who was 
sired by Kirkwood and owned by 5S. A. 
Graves, of Greenville, Mich., he by Green’s 
Bashaw, and although weighing 1,400 Ibs. 
could draw a wagon inthirty. We find 
an elegantly furnished brick house on 
this 235 acres of burr oak openings 
land, a substantial barn 96x36 feet and a 
new sheep barn forming a T to it 48x60 
feet, both supplied with water by wind- 
mill, and that a new horse barn 32x44 feet 
and a tool house 22x80 feet will be built 
the coming year. 

We leave this charming place with 
recollections of kindness and attention, 
and know that the latch-string is always 
out for any representative of the FARMER. 

Among those to whose places Mr. Wil- 
lard kindly drove us was Joseph Sykes, 
who hag been a reader of the FARMER so 
long that his recollection dims as to when 
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The Fence-Post Question. 

The members of the Elmira Farmers’ 
Club held a very interesting discussion on 
this subjeet at a late meeting. The ques- 
tion came up as to what kind of posts, 
what timber and under what conditions 
of size and quality should be used where 
the posts are to be driven in compact 
earth and must necessarily be small in 
order to permit driving. Isa round post 
made from the body of a sapling, say of 
chestnut or white oak, better than a split 
post with the same transverse area? Is 
young timber better than old in its lasting 
qualities? 

Mr. Armstrong gave it as his opinion 
that chestnut posts made of second 
growth trees, six inches to a foot in 
diameter, have lasted twice as long as 
posts of the same size split from old 
chestnut trees, but large oak trees make 
posts that last better than young timber. 

Mr. McCann said he had set a great 
many oak and chestnut posts, and the 
best to last had been from oak limbs. 
They outlast body timber, the difference 
being almost as much. as two to one in 
favor of the limbs. 

Mr. Ward said his observation con- 
firmed the belief that small posts last 
quite as long as large ones, but he could 
not assign a satisfactory reason. When 
posts are split from large timber there 
should be enough of the heart to give 
sufficient strength, so when the sap is 
rotted away the post may still continue 
to do service. He asked if it might not 
be possible that young wood was imma- 
ture and therefore decayed sooner than 
lumber taken from trees perfectly devel- 
oped. 

G. W. Hoffman said he would rather 
have second growth oak for posts than 
older trees, and aiso, that his opinions 
had undergone revision in the last few 
years about the use of seasoned posts. 
He keeps 200 posts ahead ready for any 
use that may occur, and this number is 
usually piled on his grounds to season 
through three or four years, or even five 
years, before setting. He keeps them be- 
cause he wants them ready whenever 
need occurs, not because he believes it 
better to have seasoned posts. He has 
set these posts, and in four or five years 
found their usefulness ended, many of 
them rotted so that a strong wind would 
blow them over. Now he would rather 
have timber cut and used at once, for in 
his experience the green posts outlast the 
seasoned timber which he gets in recent 
years, yet he knows of posts set in 1830 
that were firm until 1862. They were 
from swamp oak cut and drawn imme- 
diately to the mill, returned and put in 
the groundin June. Trees cut from the 
same ground and split into posts now, 
will not have anything like the durability 
of timber cut forty or fifty years ago. 
There must be some explanation of this 
fact, and he thinks he finds it in the in- 
juries sustained by our oak timber about 
twenty years ago, when worms stripped 
the leaves to considerable extent the first 
year of their appearance, and the next 
year oak trees were almost wholly de- 
foliated. The third year the injury was 
less, and the worms after that disappear- 
ed. He believes the oak trees in this 
vicinity were very much injured by this 
means, for since that time he has never 
been able to get posts from oak trees that 
had goed lasting qualities. 





A Financial Lesson for Creamery Pa- 
trons. 

From a paper read by C. C. Buell be- 
fore the Illinois Dairymen’s Association 
and reported by the Prairie Farmer we 
make the following extract, as showing 
one trouble which proprietors of cream- 
eries are obliged to contend against, yet 
which is generally considered a benefit to 
any business: 

“One of the greatest burdens which 

the creamery business has to carry to-day 
is the excessive number of its creameries 
beyond legitimate demands. The co-op- 
erative idea, so far as it enters into this 
business, implies the most profitable use 
possible of the resources employed in it 
both of patron and creamery owner, 
and a fair and equitable distribution 
of the profits. Said a large creamery 
owner to me recently: ‘I find the 
comparative value of my butter stead- 
ily decreasing from year to year. I have 
the same territory, the same butter-mak- 
ers, the same patrons, substantially, but 
my butter is not up in quality and price 
asit used tobe. Iascribe it to the ex- 
cessive competition prevailing in it, i. e., 
it is one of its results. I have lost my in- 
fluence over patrons in securing the best 
quality of cream. If I make any criti- 
cism of their modes or practices they say 
tome, “Mr. ——, if you do not want my 
cream I will let the other creamery have 
it. Do just as you like about it; take it 
or leave it.’ But the loss of one or two 
cents a pound on the net proceeds of a 
season means five or ten percent. of its 
value, or of the entire season’s results 
enough difference to make any commu- 
nity in afew years rich or poor, thrifty 
or unthrifty, according to the circumstan- 
ces in the case. 

“‘Further, the idea of co-operation im- 
plies the doing of equal and exact justice 
to all included within the co-operative 
limits. This, an excessive and unprinci- 
pled competition greatly interferes with. 
It can properly be demanded by every 
fair and honest patron of a creamery that 
every other patron should be as fair and 
honest as himself. Indeed, this is an es 
sential part of the implied contract. But 
in the case of excessive competition no 
restraints can be imposed and no penal- 
ties can be made to follow attempts to vi- 
olate the principles of equity, except the 
possible inconvenience of changing from 
one creamery to another. The straight 
and honorable patron is powerless; the 
owner of the creamery is powerless ; and 
the co-operative element is rendered a 
nullity.” 








Epilepsy For Nine Years. 

“J thank the giver of all good gifts,” writes 
J. N. Marshall, of Granby, Newton Co., Mo., 
“for giving me Samaritan Nervine. It cured 
my daughter’s epileptic fits, of nine ycars 
standing. Get at druggists. $1.50. 


A School of Veterinary Medicine. 

Harvard University has recently added 
a school of. veterinary medicine and a 
hospital for the treatment of sick and dis- 
abled animals to its already numerous 
departments. Of the hospital the New 
England Farmer furnishes the following 
description: ‘The building is four sto- 
ries high, including basement, in whicltis 
a forge for shoeing horses, stalls for cat- 
tle, anda boiler room. ‘The first floor 
contains an office, a large operating room, 
lighted from above, five commodious box 
stalls, one of which is padded and grated 
for the reception of violent cases, and six 
ordinary stalls. On the second floor are 
twelve box stalls of various dimensions, 
aroom for dogs, containing about twenty 
kennels, a pharmacy, and a groom’s room. 
The loft affords ample storage room for 
hay, straw and grain, and rooms for the 
surgeon and assistant surgeons. Hot and 
cold water, steam heat and gas are sup- 
plied throughout the building, and all 
pains have been taken to make the drain- 
age and ventilation satisfactory. 

“Most of the stalls were occupied at 
the time of our visit with horses under 
treatment for injuries or sickness. A half 
dozen dogs were ‘receiving treatment in 
their department. An elevator of capac- 
ity to raise a horse or carriage gives easy 
access to each story. The surgical in- 
struments and apparatus for supporting 
or confining animals is quite complete. 
The school will enjoy the use of commo- 
dious buildings and pastures at the Bus- 
sey Farm, to which animals convalescing 
from various diseases will be sent from 
the Village street building for a period of 
rest. A large number of cows and horses 
can also be accommodated here for pur- 
poses of treatment or for study. The stu- 
dents will be taught to treat all cases that 
may occur in the ordinary or extraordi- 
nary care of cattle and other animals. 
Students will be detailed in regular order 
to assist in hospital praetice. and will visit 
and treat patients. A thorough drill will 
be given at the hospitals in the various 
methods of restraining animals during 
operations, and practice in the examina- 
tions for soundness will be given fre- 
quently, the students being required to 
write certificates of such examinations, 
and to present them before the class for 
criticism.” 





Creaming Milk in Winter. 


Now that cold weather is upon us, the 
National Live Stock Journal suggests that 
cream rising may be aided very much by 
scalding the milk. It does not advise 
pouring hot water into the churn with 
cream, but heating new milk in cans set 
in boiling water. It is customary, that 
paper says, with many farm dairies to 
have trouble with their cream at this sea- 
son of the year. It has flecks in it, or it 
don’t churn well, or the cream rises im- 
perfectly and does not taste right; is too 
bitter, too sour, too strong, tastes bad, or 
smells bad, or is ‘‘ off” in some way. The 
treatment which will remedy the greatest 
number of defects in winter milk is scald- 
ing it. This will make the cream rise 
quicker and churn quicker, and have 
more flavor and color. The way to scald 
it, if no special preparation has been made 
for doing it, is to place a pan or kettle of 
water on the cook stove, and let it heat to 
boiling. Place the warm milk, as soon as 
it has been strained, ix'a tin vessel in the 
water, and let it remain till the milk is 
scalding hot. To determine when it is 
hot enough, a thermometer is very con- 
venient. If a thermometer is not at hand, 
heat till the wrinkles form thickly on top 
of the milk, and flit over the surface rap- 
idly. Then set it away while hot in pans 
for the cream to rise, which it will do 
quickly; but it will be much thinner than 
cream from unscalded milk, but it will, 
nevertheless, make more butter than the 
thicker coat, as well as churn easicr. To 
facilitate churning in winter, skim early, 
keep the cream well stirred, so it shall all 
have the same temperature and get the 
same airing, and churn often. To keep 
the flavor of winter butter pure, see that 
it takes no scent from victuals cooking on 
the kitchen stove, or from grease or other 
matter slopping over and burning on the 
stove. Cream, while rising, will absorb 
all such odors, and carry them into the 
butter. 





Burning Rubbish. 

C. M. Clay says in the Home Journal: 
The burning of stubble, corn stalks and 
weeds is the greatest folly; and yet we see 
it recommended by some writers. To 
say that the ashes of vegetable growth is 
as valuable as the decayed remains is to 
ignore altogether vegetable mould, which 
is the most valuable of all manures from 
its quantity and quality combined. For, 
by burning, all but the mineral elements 
are lost. But by burning stubble, etc. 
the whole vegetable mould is not only 
lost, but the fire drives out of the soil all 
rich elements that are already there, leav- 
ing the surface hard and useless as a brick 
kiln. For forty years I have never al- 
lowed anything to be burned on my lands; 
the bushes and briars are put thinly on 
the poor points so as to stop the washes 
and to allow weeds and grass to grow 
through them, and thus restore the soil. 
The stubble is turned under, and corn- 
stalks cut in two with the hoe and plowed 
in also, so that nothing is lost. Thus, 
while some of my neighbors’ farms have 
gone to ruin, mine has ever increased in 
fertility and value. While I recommend 
summer plowing where wheat or other 
grain will hold the soilin winter, I would 
not have the soil plowed in the fall with- 
out some cover on rolling lands to save 
them from winter washing. 





Farmers’ Institutes. 


The National Stockman very appositely 
says:—Those who and tte county insti- 
tutes held in the interests of agriculture 
cannot but be impressed with the fact 
that local farmers do less talking than 
almost anybody else. Speakers from 
outside points are usually called in, to 
entertain, instruct and amuse; but the 
very men who can best give point to the 
instruction and zest to the entertainment 
generally content themselves by acting in 
the role of appreciative spectators. Now 
we would not criticise the institutes as far 
as they go, but would insist that they 
could go farther with profit. We see no 





good reason why the farmers of the sur 


rounding neighborhood should not figure 
as prominently in the addresses and dis- 
cussions as farmers and “ instituters’ 
from a distance. The friction of home 
ideas against imported ones isa decidedly 
good thing. and could to great advantage 
be much more generally introduced. The 
institute system in this country isin a 
kind of embryo state, and has not taken 
-such definite shape thatit cannot, with- 
out difficulty, be remodeled. There are 
no doubt otherinnovations which could 
be made to good putpose, but let us first 
make the farmer's institute as fully and 
distinctly as possible a farmer’s institu- 
tion. These gatherings want to be made 
in the highest degree practical, and there 
is nothing todo in promoting that end 
which can be so effective as mustering a 
greater proportion of practical men into 
the harness as local institute workers. 
The crisp, clear, direct points with which 
allinstitute exercises should abound get 
increased force when they drop from the 
lips of men whose energies are given to 
growing the products ‘and animals to be 
discussed, and insolving the problems of 
method and practice which daily present 
themselves on the farm. 


A Good Fence Against Freshets. 

We have noticed several methods of 
erecting a fence across streams or rivers 
upon the farm to prevent cattle from 
trespassing upon a neighbor’s lands, or 
fields upon one’s own premises, where 
they might do mischief. But one that was 
described to us recently we regard as an 
improvement upon any we have yet seen. 
It is constructed as follows: Take two 
short, heavy posts, say three feet long, 
set into the ground and extending above 
it some ten or twelve inches. A pole six 
inches in diameter, and of sufficient 
length to span the stream, forms the bot- 
tom of the fence. This should be cut 
flat on one side, and the ends rounded 
down to about two inches, so as tofit into 
corresponding holes in the before-men- 
tioned posts about six inches from the 
ground. <A board or flat rail the length 
of the panel forms thetop rail, and to this 
and to the flattened side of the poles are 
to be nailed the uprights at a proper dis- 
tance to oppose the cattle intended to 
pasture on the land—these to be nailed to 
the up stream side. When during a 
freshet the water presses against the fencc, 
the props give way and the panel falls 
down with the ends or edges of the boards 
presented tothe line of the current, and 


offers but little resistance to it. When the 
storm or flood is over all that is necesary 
todo is to go to work, and, after raising 
it up, prop it as before, and it is a good 
as ever. This fence, we are told, answers 
fully all the purposes desired.— German- 
town Telegraph. 








Agricultural Items. 





PRESIDENT McCann, of the Elmira Farmers’ 
Club, says a stone-boat is one of the most 
handy conveniences on the farra, available for 
a thousand uses. Thereis no improvementon 
the old fashioned style, flat on the bottora and 
with a turned up front. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Country Gentle- 
man says farmers who adopt the practice of 
grazing pigs in summer upon clover or grass, 
and then finishing them off in the fall for a 
couple of weeks on corn, can stand a lower 
market than those who feed their pigs in the 
pen allthe year round. Grazing makes the 
cheapest of pork. 

A CORRESPONDENT of tha Husbandman says, 
speaking ofthe different brands of commercial 
fertilizers: ‘‘ When we purchase of different 
kinds, sow them carefully side by side, and as 
carefully note results, we shall arrive at some- 
thing practical; that is to say we shall know 
from personal experience what brand is best 
for our soil.” 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Southern Planter 
says the outlet of tile drains is the place of al 
others where obstructions are most apt to oc. 
cur. The outlet, therefore, should be arranged 
in a permanent and substantial manner, by 
means of bricks and stones around the point 
of discharge, and be carefully inspected at in- 
tervals to remove any obstructions that may 
occur. Gratings and screenings obstruct the 
flow too much. 


— 





A CANADIAN farmer manages to secure a 
tolerably good crop of turnipsin spite of the 
fly by playing a neat trick on the greedy insect. 
The “scout” turnip is first sown in drills, and 
then the white turnips are sown broadcast be- 
tween. The latter comes up first and is relish 
ed best by the flics, and by the time the white 
turnip is eaten the ‘“‘scout’’ has become too 
tough to be relished by its insect enemy, and 
80 escapes with comparatively little injury. 





Tur Toronto Globe says that Mr. Rennie, of 
Markham, who won the medal for the best 
conducted farm, at the recent Exposition, 
raised three acres of red mangolds which 
yielded 1,600 bushels to the acre. Mr. Pennie 
ascribes the success in root-growing to his 
method of preparing the soil, and to the treat- 
ment the growing crop receives. The roots 
are hoed four or five times with a horse hoe, 
and the thinning, which is done early, leaves 
the remaining roots 12 to 15 inches apart. 
The extent to which this thinning is carried is 
uncommon. 





It is unfortunate for the farmers, says a 
correspondetn of the Country Gentleman, that 
they make so large a proportion of their obli- 
gations come due in the fall. That is the sea 
son when all have something to sell and the 
markets are glutted with preduce. Large 
sales then produce the impression thatthe sum 
total of crops is greaterthan it really is, and 
consequently prices are ‘‘ way down.” Bills 
should not all come duein the fall, forcing a 
farmer to sales when his better judgment 
would have been to wait for a rise. 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Southern Planter 
says the beneticial effects of deep plowing are 
never seen with greater effect than in the cul- 
tivation of Indian corn dnring periods of pro- 
tracted drought. The “twisting ’’ of the eorn 
blades has always been regarded as evidence 
of the severity of the drought, and he has fre- 
quently had his attention called to the fact 
that while corn on deep plowed land remained 
green and untwisted, that on shallow plowed 
curled and turned yellow. He says few farm_ 
ers consider the depth to which the roots of 
plants, especially the corn plant, will penetrate 
in a deeply loosened soil. 








Cadillac, Noy. 9, 1883. 
Dr. Pengelly: 
Iam caavassing in Cadillac, and hear a great 
deal about your medicine. I enclose pay for 
two bottles of your pile remedy. Please send a 
once. Many think Zoa-Phora has almost done 
miracles for them. I hear of none who are 
dissatisfied with it. Yours, 
Mrs. O. Hollister 





The world-wide reputation of Ayer‘s Hair 

Vigor is due to its healthy action on hair and 

scalp, through which it restores gray hair to 

its original color and imparts a gloss and. 
freshness which makes it so much desired by 

all classes and conditions of people. 


Che Poultry Dard. 


Preserving Eggs. 

The English Farmers Gazette says that 
at a poultry show at Birmingham in De- 
cember last prizes were offered for the 
best dozen of preserved eggs. The eggs 
were sent in on the 1st of October, giving 
a two months test—hardly long enough to 
be satisfactory. The eggs were tested as 
follows: The judges broke one of each 
set into a clean saucer; they then selected 
the eight best and boiled them together 
in the same saucepan, putting them into 
cold water, removing the saucepan from 
the fire when the water boiled, and allow- 
ing them to remain a minute and a half 
before removing them from the water and 
tastingthem. Another set, one from each 
selected sample, were boiled for ten min- 
utes and opened when cold, so that the 
exact size of the air space could be no- 
ticed. This, of course, varied with the 
amount of moisture lost through the 
pores of the shell by evaporation. One 
sample was of light Brahma eggs pre- 
served in lime water. The sample broken 
was found rather cloudy in the white, 
owing probably to clear lime water being 
used instead of milk of lime. Two other 
samples were preserved, one by rubbing 
over with melted dripping, the other with 
beeswax and oil. This mode nécessarily 
tended to prevent the evaporation of the 
moisture, but it is doubtful whether it 
excluded the air. The whites of both 
were thin and watery, and they were not 
further tested. In two other lots tested 
the yolks adhered to the shells, and could 
not be got out without breaking. In one 
the eggs had been rubbed with a compo- 
sition of solid parafine, and in the other 
with a coating of oil. 

Of the two samples selected by the 
judges after being tested as above, the 
best had been simply packed in common 
salt; and secured the first prize. The 
evaporation had been slight; the flavor 
was good, the whites of good consistency. 
The lot which took the second prize, and 
which was but slightly inferior to the 
first, had been preserved as follows: Melt 
one part of white wax to two parts of 
spermaceti, boil and mix thoroughly ; or, 
two parts clarified suet to one of wax and 
two of spermaceti. Take new-laid eggs, 
rub with antiseptic salt or fine, rice starch. 
Wrap each egg in fine tissue paper, put- 
ting the broad end downwards ; screw the 
paper tightly at the top, leaving an inch 
to hold it by. Dip each end rapidly into 
the fat heated to 100 deg. Withdraw and 
leave to cool. Pack broad end down- 
wards in dry, white sand or sawdust. The 
eggs so preserved were admirable, and 
probably had the contest been for a longer 
time would have stood tirst ; but it is ex- 
ceedingly useful to know that eggs may 
be preserved admirably for two months 
with no more trouble than putting them 
in common salt. 

















Tue New York 4,,"ald says that in using 
carbolic acid for disinfectants or insect 
killers in the poultry house it is not well 
to mix it with whitewash. The fowls 
may peck the whitewash for the lime, 
to use in their system for shells, and thus 
poison themselves with the carbolic acid 
inwardly. 





To one gallon of water put two ounces 
of sulphuric acid, one pound of copperas, 
and dissolve thoroughly. Of this mixture 
puta tablespoonful to every gallon of 
water you give your fowls. Keep your 
poultry houses clean; wash the roosts with 
coal-oil; sprinkle the floors frequently 
with lime; next, dust with sulphur. If 
there is a cholera remedy extant the 
above is the one. It is said that if used 
in time it will prevent the spread of 
cholera. 


“. 





THE American Cultivator says that the 
common practice of breeding only from 
second-brood turkeys, and those that are 
not fit to kill at New Year’s, is a very 
short sighted policy. In nothing will a 
good selection pay better than in breeding 
this noble bird. In the wild state where 
‘*the survival of the fittest” is the rule, 
gobblers weighing forty pounds are not 
infrequent, and some are upon record 
weighing even fifty pounds. The prevail- 
ing custom of breeding from the smallest 
and cheapest keeps our markets full of 
birds that do not weigh more than eight 
or ten pounds dressed. 


A CORRESPONDENT of the New York 
World says he never found anything to 
take the place in the hen house of a hard 
earth floor, thickly sprinkled over once a 
week with fresh dry soil or road dust; a 
little air slacked lime mixed with it is an 
improvement. The loose earth receives 
and deodorizes the droppings and keeps 
the fertilizing properties fresh and solu- 
ble. The floor should be scraped once a 
week with a fine rake and the scrapings 
saved for manure,and the floors re-covered 
with fresh earth. He keeps a pile of dry 
loam on hand and under shelter for this 
purpose. The hen manure saved in this 
way more than pays for the trouble, to 
say nothing of the improved condition of 
the fowls. 





Present J. H. Smart, of Purdue 
University, is making arrangements to 
place weather signal flags on the day trains 
on all railroads in the State that will agree 
to put them up and take them down. He 
proposed to the teachers at the Teachers’ 
Association recently to make the same 
arrangement with any of them, if they or 
their schools would be at the expense of 
the flags, about $1, and would change 
them from day to day, according to indi- 
cations in.the daily papers, oras made by 
the signal flags on trains. This is a mat- 
ter that farmers, more than any other 
class, are interested in. Experience 
proves that about 78 per cent of the indi- 
cations prove true, and this is sufficient 
to warrant the farmers in taking careful 
note of them, especially in spring and 
during harvest time,—Jndiana Farmer. | 








‘‘AnouT this time” the public mind 
begins to be agitated on the subject of in- 
cubators. The pros and cons seem about 
equally balanced. Farm and Garden 
gives good advice when it says that the 
majority of those who wish to use incu- 
bators usually expect too much, for an 
imperfection in the thermometer, inatten- 
tion, or over confidence, may cause fail- 
ures which are attributed to the incubator. 
Then again, imperfect eggs (from inferior 
stock), and hundreds of small obstacles 
not discernible, are in the way, and come 
to light by experience. Try them care- 
fully at first, using the smaller sizes, 
which lessons the risk. Be willing to 
give the same care as would be required 
in the management of any other enter- 
prise, and do not expect your incubator 
to pay you without anything to do on 
your part. Most persons desire an incu- 
bator that hatches chicks without putting 
the operator to any expense of time or 
labor, but every one who expects to hatch 
chicks must resolve to do Ais part in con- 
nection with the incubator. 








** Buchu-Paiba.” 
Quick, complete cure, all annoying Kidney 
Diseases. $1. Druggists. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








THECOMBAULT’S 


. CAUSTIC 


< BALSAM! 
Is undoubtedly the most val- 
uable and reliable Veteri- 
nary Remedy ever discover- 
ed. It has superseded the Actual Cautery 
orhotiron; produces more than four times 
the effect of a blister; takes the place of all 
liniments, and is the safest application ever 
used, as it is impossible to produce a scar 
or blemish with it. It is a powerful, ac- 
tive, reliable and safe remedy that can be 
manipulated at will for severe or mild ef- 
fect. ‘Thousands of the best Veterinarians 





NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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_ Dyspepsia is BAD. 

PAD in its effects on the dispositicn. 
“fhe man who can’t comfortably § 
digest his dinner is not a delightful 
companion, 

BAD in its effects on the household. 
Itsets people at variance with each 
ether and makes them irregular 
and unreasonable. ~ 

BAD in its effects on the purse. 4 
A dyspeptic business man can’t 
manage his affairsas prosperously 
as one with a healthy stomach. 





_ Brown’s Iron Bitters is GOOD. 

GOOD intts effects on the dyspeptic. 
It gives him a sound digestion, 
and enables him to enjoy the food 
he swallows. 

GOOD in its effects on the family. 
It drives dyspepsia out, and with 
it che whole company of little de- 
mons that make home unhappy. 

“OOD in its effects on business. 
With a sound digestion a man can } 
face and ove>::.1e worries and 
troubles which wauld wreck 2. dys- 

sptic. -- ‘. -a ; 
try Brown’s E20N Prt TERS; 


ww 


LANE & BODLEY CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Portable & Stationary 


STEAM ENGINES, 


And Steam Boilers of the best design, material & 
workmanship. Our smaller sizes are especially 
adaptea to 


FARM AND PLANTATION USE. 


We manufacture six sizes of Saw Mills, with 
capacity of from Three to Fifty Thousand Feet 
per day, with One Saw. Send for our special cir- 
cular of our No. 1 Plantation Saw Mill, which we 


~ $200. 








and Horsemen of this country testify to its 
many wonderful cures and its great practi- 
cal value. It is also the most economical 
remedy in use, as one tablespoonful of 
Caustic Balsam will produce more actual 
results than a whole bottle of any liniment 
or spavin cure mixture ever made. Price 
$1.50. Sold by druggists, or sent, charges 
paid, by LAWRENCE, WILLIAMS & 
CO., Sole Importers and Proprietors, Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 3@S- None genuine without 
it has our signature on the label. 


COTTONSEED MEAL! 
LINSEED MEAL!! 


The Great Milk & Flesh Producers 


Can be obtained in Ton or Car 
lots, as wanted. (s~Consumers 
should club together and order 
CAR LOTS to save the difference 
in price and freight. For Sale by 
ALDRICH, NORTON & CO., 
Grain and Feed Commission Merchants, 


Send for prices. baa e Salle St, Chicago 
j8-4t 








Anvil, Vise, Cut off Tool for Farn 
and Home use. 8 sizes, $4.50, $5. 
50. id by hardware dealers 
Toiutroduce, one free to first yY 
who gets up club of four. Agent 
wanted. Write for circulars. 
CHENEY ANVIL & VISE CO, 
Dazreorr, Micu. 
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THE CHICAGO COMBINED PATENT 
Flexible Harrow and Grain Cultivator. 













LAA | WAAR 
IVT AAA 
AMAAPANIAL AAAS, 
one team. 

inoneyear. Send tor Illustrated Price 

THE CHICAGO FLEXIBLE HARROW LOv., Sole Pro- 
prietors and Manufacturers, 35 to 41 Indiana St., 
Chicago, Lls. j1-17t 


HORSES 


Wanted, a pair of good carriage horses for private 
use not less than 16 hands high, weight about 
eleven hundrsad, steady, free drivers, to travel in 
three anda half or better. Address, with age and 
full particulars, FRANK FOX, 
t 21 Chamber of Commerce, CHIcaco. 
Newton's 


Jimproved cow TIE 


| Holds them firmly, draws 
jithem forward when lying 
down, pushes back when 
ywstanding, givs freedom of 


























a 7/ heads keeps them clean. 
—“ ? $7) /28 NEWTON Batavia Ii! 
A ~ / / / Breeder of Jersey Cattle. 








TIGER 









r and if well 
=: cared f ept a long 
sic: time. No danger im handlins 

if hands are kept out‘of its throat. 

Sweepstakes, 2 hole hand and pewer sheller,just what 
lar; e farmers and millers want. es 

Imperial one horse power, a splendid light running 
power adapted for a variet: of perpeees. 

Send for ‘ atalogue and Price t. 


BARNES MF’G CO., Freeport, Ill. 
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POCKET MiCROSCOPE. 















ble Writing. ete. 
louble Convex Lens 144 inches wide, Leather 
Mounted. By mail 36 cents. Agents Wanted! 


M. L. BYRN, 49 Nassau St., N. Y. 
j15-2t 
50 $2 00x: hour at home. No peddling 
C to a No humbug. The Secret re- 
vealed, and 15 Samples worth $5 for 10c. (Name 


this paper). Address H.E.Siaton, Montpelier, Vt 
noWeow4t 


go, DYKE’S BEARD FLIXIR 

Alyr 7 Forces luxuriant Muxtache, Whiuse 

‘ Se BH sors, oF veir on bald heads in 20 to 
4 , 30 days. Both young and oid eure 

Ley wrise everyboiy. 2 or 3 Pkgs does 
: lew pA the werk. WR proveit or forfeit 


with direct! sealed am! post paid 25 cents, 
i 


wo Perce per Package irections jor 
Gm, tampoorsilvers A. L, SMITH & CO.. Sole Agt's, Palatine, lll 


























o2eow18t 
LD St , 
ou nd at Last? D Sthttas, FRIEKD 
gE TS Silver, you’l get 
& CONTENTSthat will hel con e RE New Ai 
ne: pu Y 
SrONtee than any other Fouto mors READY EA It 
never fails. World M’fg Co, 122 Nassau St. NewYork. 
02-11t 
; Our new catalogue, best published 
§ E F i Si toall, 1,400 varieties, 300 
illustrations. You ought to have it. 
BENSON,MAULE rt CO.,Phila,Pa 
j8.5t 





A WEEK, $12 a day at home easil q 
$72 Outfit free. Address TRUE & Lap oy ed 


Fi ATENT Hand-Book FREE. 
R.S. & A. P. LACEY, 
Patent Att’ys, Washington, D.C, 


40 (1884) Chromo Cards, no 2alike, with name 10¢e 
13 pks..$1. GEO. I. REED & CO., Nassau NY 


PENSIONS 


Washington, D.C. 














for any disability; also to Heirs 
Send stamps for New ZLaw3. 
Col. L, BINGHAM, yay 4 

02-4m-2a is 


o~. 


Nastrated Catalogues of our Machinery sent free 


+ LANE & BODLEYCO., 
John and Water Streets, Cincinnati. 


KNIGHT’S 
ASTHMA QURE 


Price, $1.00 per Bottle. 


Sold by Druggists generally, or may be ob- 
tained direct of its proprietor. 











TESTIMONIALS. 

Prof. R. H. Holbrook, National Normal University, 
Lebanon, Ohio, writes: ‘* Your Asthma Cure so com- 

“pew cured me of my Asthma that I have scarcely 
hought of it the past year.’ 

Rev. Calvin Case, Broadheads Bridge, Ulster Co., 
N.Y., writes: ‘‘It is the most effectual remedy I have 
ever tried. I recommend it to ail.’’ 

Prof. Joseph Peabody, Principal of Moody School 
Lowell, Mass., writes: **I have been much benefited 


by its use. I like it better than anything I have ever 
tried and recommend it to all.’’ 
Knight's new book “ASTHMA and HAY 
FEVER; THEIR CAUSE and CURE,” sent 
requesting. 


Address, L. A. KNICHT, 
No. 15 E. Third Street, 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 








oe (HE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER 
». Liver and Kidney Remedy, 
ae, ae ee ee 














crake, Dandelion, Sarsapari Cas- 
cara Sa: a, etc., combined with an 
agreeable Aromatic Eljxir. 





THEY CURE DYSPEPSIA & INDIGESTION, 
Act upon the Liver and Kidneys, 


—AND — 
REGULATE THE BOWELS, 
They cure Rheumatism, and all Uri- 
nary troubles. They invigorate, 
nourish, strengthen and quiet 
the Nervous System. 


As a Tonic they have no Equal. 
Take none but Hops and Malt Bitters, 


~—— FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS, —— 


Hops and Malt Bitters Co. 
DETROIT, MICH, 


W “Gk == 
Weak Nervous Men 


Whose debility, exhausted 
powers, premature decay 
and failure to perform life’s 
duties properly are caused by 
excesses, errors of youth, etc., 
will find a perfect and lasting 
restoration to robust health 
L and vigorous manhood in 
Keon SHE MARSTON BOLUS. 
~—NNeither stomach drugging nor 

Ss. instruments. This treatment of 

J Nervous ebility and 
Physical Decay isuniformly 

successful beteuse based on perfect diagnosis, 
new and direct methods and absolute thor. 
oughness, Full information and Treatise free, 
Address Consulting Physician of 


MARSTON REMEDY CO., 46 W.14th St., New York. 


When I ony cure ido nut mean Fi | 


Btime and t 
falcure. Ihave m 
or ae SICKN. 
rem Oo cure th e 
Tailed ‘A a: ® worst cases. 




































Once for a treatise and a 
remedy. vo Exp 
— phe trial, and I willcure you. 


no20eow6m 


—— ‘Si 9 TModel Sewin 
= ‘Singer’ Hotel Sewing 
res] SINBCL Hachine ony 









\ Alllate improvements. Runs light 


Circulars with han- 
testimonials free. 


Gurable. 
ired 
GEO, PAYNE & CO, 47 Taird Ave., Chicago, Il. 





STOP THIEF! 
$5,000 REWARD! 


Beware of Counterfeits! 


The high reputation of Adamson’s p, 
Cough Balsam for the cure of roe by on, 
Asthma and Consumption has given rise 'to «)” 
rious compounds. The genuine Adamson’s 
tanic Cough Balswum ts prepared only by Frank 
W. Kinsman & Co., sole prgnrietors, Augus 
Maine. To protect yourself from imposition e 
amine the bottle and see that the name of ¥ Ww 
Kinsman, Druggist, Augusta, Me., is blown in the 
glass of the bottle. A reward of $5,000 in gold is 
offered for a better article. We also offer - 
ward of ,10,000 to the proprictor of any remedy 
showing half as many testimonials of fenuine 
cures of Asthma and lung disease in the sami 
length of time. . 
From George W. Martin, M. D., Graduate of 
“ University of New York,” * Aylott’s Surgicg] 
and Medical Institute,” ‘Bellevue Hospital,” 
and ‘‘ New York Ophthalmic Hospital,” late Su}. 
geon in the Army, etc., and I. H. Stearns, M. p 
formerly Surgeon National Military Asyium 
Tegus, Maine: 





Having examined the formula from which 
Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam is prepared we 
recommend it as a safe and reliable inollicier for 
the cure of coughs, colds, whooping cough, asth 
ma, etc., etc. 

Cured Asthma when All Else Failed, 

I was troubled with Asthma for 12 years, Em. 
ployed skillful physician of Boston without effect 
for good. I have felt nothing of this trouble since 
taking ADamson’s Botanic CoucH Batsam. 

B. FRANK SWAN, Boston. 


From William Y. Bartlett, Postmaster for 

Twenty-five years at Belgrade, Me.: 

‘“*T have been troubled with a severe cough for 
nearly one year; have been treated by two of the 
best physicians I could find; my case was consid- 
ered past cure. The ——— did all they could 
to cure me, and considered my case a hopeless one 
Finally, as a last resort, I was advised to try 
Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam, to which I owe 
my present health, which is as good as ever. 

WM. Y. BARTLETT. 


Two bottles cf Apamson’s Botanic CoucH 
Raisam effected a cure in my family that four 
physicians failed to do. 

LIEUT. JOHN OSBORN, Boston, Mass, 











IT have had a troublesome congh for more than 
five years, and have had advice of three of the 
most skilled physicians, but I found nothing to 
relieve and cure me until I used ApAmson’s Bo- 
TANIC CouGH BALsaMm. 

MRS. GEO. A. ROBBINS, Riverside, Me. 


TRASH FLOODS THE MARKET. 
Apamson’s Botanic Coven BALsamM is fast 
taking the lead of the many bottles of trash that 
now fiood the market. 
SMITH, DOOLITTLE & SMITH, 
Wholesale Druggists, Soston, 
Sold by all Respectable Druggists and dealersat 
10c, 35c and 75c. ("Large bottles the cheaper. 
Trade supplied by Farrand, Williams & Co., 
Detroit, Mich. feb2ieowly 


ORTGAGE SALE.—Whereas, default has 
been made in the conditions of a certain 
mortgage made and executed the first day of June, 
in the year 1880, executed by Juhn T. R. Brown 
and Sarah H. Brown his wife, Robert H. Brown 
and Margaret E. Brown, his wife, and Alfred 
Bunclark and Sarah Bunclark, his wife, all of De- 
troit, Wayne County, State of Michigan, to Wil- 
liam J. Linn, of the same place, which said mort- 
Fee was recorded in the office of the Register of 
eeds of the County of Wayne, in liber 159 of 
Mortgages, on page 124, on the 29th day of June, 
in the year 188), at 2:3) o’clock, p. m. Said mort- 
age was duly assigned to John H. Toepel and 
abetta Toepel, of Detroit, Wayne County, State 
of Michigan, on the twentieth day of January, 
1882, and said assigument was recorded in the 
office of the Register of Deeds of the County of 
Wayne, in liber 20, assignments of mortgages, on 
page 242, on the 21st day of. January, A. D. 1882. 
And whereas, there is now due and unpaid 
on said mortgage, under the terms there- 
of, the sum of seven hundred and fifty-eight and 
36-100 dollars, of which thirty-three and 44-00 
dollars are the taxes paid by the assignees of the 
mortgagee, which, by the terms of this mortgage, 
constitute part of the amount due, and the farth- 
er sum of twenty-five dollars as an attorney fee, 
stipulated for in said mortgage, and, whereas, 
no suit or proceeding at law or in equity has been 
instituted to recover the debt secured by said 
mortgage, or any part thereof; now, therefore, 
notice is hereby given that by virtue of the power 
of sale in said mortgage contained, and of the 
statutes of the State of Michigan in such case 
made and pene the said mortgage will be 
foreclosed by a sale of the premises therein des- 
cribed, at public auction, to the highest bidder, 
at the east door of the City Hall in the City of De- 
troit in said County of Wayne, that being the 
lace where the Circuit Court for the County of 
Wayne is held, on the second day of April, A. D 
1884, at ten o’clock in the forenoon of tuat day; 
which said premises are described in said mort- 
gage as follows, to wit: ‘All that certain piece, 
parcel or lot of land situate, lying and being in the 
City of Detroit, County of Wayne and State of 
Michigan, known and described as lot nambered 
thr e hundred and forty-four (344) of Johnston's 
subdivision of Private Claim numbered forty-four 
(44), Lafontaine Farm, on the east side of Six- 
teenth street.”’ 
Dated January 2d, 1884. 
JOHN H. TOEPEL, 
BABETTA TOEKPEL, 
Assignees of Mortgagee. 
CARPENTER & HANNAN, 
Attorneys for Assignees. 














Nn December 6, 1872, Louis Feys and Mari Feys 

gave toWilliam Meulenbroeck a mortgage on lot 
four of Crane & Wesson’s section of tie Forayth 
farm, being in section fourteen of said farm, in 
Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan. Said mort- 
gage was recorded in the Register's office for 
said County of Wayne, on December 9, 1872, in 
liber 88 of mortgages, on page 435. It was assign- 
ed June 22, 1881, to James J. Atkinson. There is 
now due on it $603. Notice is hereby given that 
by virtue of the power of sale in said mortgage, I 
shall on the FOURTH DAY OF APRIL, 1884, at 
12 o’clock noon, sell said premises at public ven- 
due at the Griswold street entrance to the City 
Hall, in Detroit, the place for holding the Circuit 
Court for said County of Wayne. 

JAMES J. ATKINSON. 
Detroit, January 6, 1884. 





ORTGAGE SALE.—Whereas default bas 
been made in the conditions of a certain 
mortgage made and executed the eighth day of 
July, in the year 1879, executed by Eliza Anu 
Brown, of Northville, Wayne County, State of 
Michigan, to Ellery A. Brownell, of Hadley, La- 
peer County, State of Michigan, which said mort- 
gage was recorded in the office of the Register of 
eeds for the County of Wayne, in liber 154 of 
Mortgages, on page 106, on the ninth day of Jaly 
in the year 1879, at 10:40 o'clock A. M. And, 
whereas, there is now due and unpaid on said 
mortgage under the terms thereof, the sum of 
seven hundred and eighty-nine and 6-100 dollars, 
of which twenty-six and 31-100 doliars is the taxes 
paid by the mortgagee and interest thereon, which 
by the terms of this mortgage constitutes part of 
the amount due, and of which nine and 25-100 dol- 
lars isthe insurance and interest thereon, which 
by the terms of the mortgage constitutes part of 
the amount due, and the further sum of fifty doi- 
lars as an attorney fee, stipulated for in said mort- 
gage; and whereas no suit or proceeding at law or 
in equity has been instituted to recover the debt 
secured by said mortgage or any part thereof; 
now, therefore, notice is hereby given that by vir- 
tue of the power of sale in said mortgage contain- 
ed, and of the statutes of the S ate of Michigan, 
in such case made and provided, the said mortgage 
will be foreclosed by a sale of the premises there- 
in described at public auction to the highest bid- 
der at the east door of the City Hall in the city of 
Detroit, in said County of Wayne, that being the 
place where the Circuit Court for the County of 
Wayne is held, onthe twenty-sixthday of Jan@ary, 
1884, at twelve o'clock, noon, of that day, which 
said premises are described in said mortgage a8 
follows, to wit: All that piece or parcel of land 
in the town of Plymouth, Wayne County, bound- 
ed and described as follows: Commencing at 
the northwest corner of section three (3), town 
one (1), south of range eight (8) east, ranning 
thence easterly on the base line sixteen and one- 
half rods, thence southerly parallel with the west 
line of said section three, thirty rods and fifteen 
feet, thence westerly parallel with the base-line 
sixteen and one-half rods to the west line of said 
section three, thence northerly on said west line of 
said section three thirty rods and fifteen feet to the 
lace of begirning, containing five acres more or 
ess ; also that other piece of land described as fol- 
lows: Commencing at the northeast corner of 
the above described tract, thence southerly along 
the east line of said tract thirty rods and fifteen 
feet, thence easterly parallel with the base-line to 
the land formerly owned by E. Hurd, thence 
northerly parallel with said west line to the cea- 
tre of the highway or base line, thence easterly 
along the centre of the highway to the place of 

beginning, containing one acre more or less. 

LERY A. BROWNELL, Mortgagee. 
Dated Detroit, Oct. 18th, 1883. 





023-13t 
TRADE COPY- 
MARKS, RIGHTS. 
PRINTS S DESIGNS. 
LABELS ® RE-ISSUES 


Send description of your invention. L. BING- 
HAM, Pat. Lawyer and Solicitor, Washington, DU 





We will send youa watch ora chain 
BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. O D., to be 
examined before paying any money 


Inerney gave to Wayne County 
mortgage on lots number 273 and 274 of Crane and 
Wesson’s section of the Jones or Loignon farm, 
so called, in Detroit, Wayne County, Michigan. 


ORTGAGE SALE.—On the 12th day of 
IVi June 1875, Patrick Mekeermey and Anne Mc- 
Savings Bank a 


Said morgage was recorded in the Register’s of- 








and if not satisfactory, returned at 





pe 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles free. 
VERY ATCH ARRANTED, DDRESS 
STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO., 
PITTSBURGH, PA, 


on James River, Va., in a Northern 
settlement. Illus. circular free. 
J. F. Mancua, Claremont, Va. 


OPIUM HABIT 


of ie Home, now ofters a Remedy 
painlessly. For testimonials, and endorsements, letters from 








DR. H. H. KANE, 


whereby any one ean eure 

himeelf at home quickly and 
emftient medical men, and a full description of the treatmen: 
address H. H. KANE, A.M., M.D, 46 W. 14th St. New Yorks 





of the DeQuincey 


fice of the Caunty of Wayne, State of Michigan, 12 
liber 119 of mortgages, on page 6, on the 14th day 
of June, 1875. It was assigned on the 7th oay of 
November, 1883, by said Wayne County Savings 
Bank to Richard Cahalan, the undersigned. There 
is now dueon it $158 13. Notice is hereby given 
that by virtue of the power of sale in said mort- 
gage, I shall on the TWENTY-SECOND DAY 
OF MARCH, 1884, at 12 o'clock noon, sell said 
premises at public vendue, at the west front door 
of the City Hall, on Griswold Street, Detroit, 
Michigan, the place for holding the Circuit Court 
for the county in which said premises are situated. 
Dated December 18, 1883. 
RICHARD CAHALAN, 


Assignee of said Mortgsge- 
ATKINSON & ATKINS 





ON, 
Attorneys for Richard Cahalan. 
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FLORICULTURAL. 





OnE o€ the most popular flowers of the 
winter is to be the new golden yellow 
carnation “ Buttercup,” a novelty which 
is extremely scarce and correspondingly 
costly. 





Vick’s Floral Magazine says that tube- 
roses that have bloomed should be thrown 
away, being practically worthless, but 
young bulbs should be carefully guarded 
from frost, and stored in a dry room 
where the temperature will be about fifty 
degrees. 





TuosE who plant the Dicentra for early 
spring forcing, must remember that in 
order to obtain the best results, the roots 
should havea chance to be well frozen. 
The Dicentra is very hardy, and will give 
finer flowers when allowed to stay in an 
exposed place through the winter than if 
protected. 





Tur American Cultivator says that 
hanging baskets have gone out of favor, 
because of the untidy drip from them, 
and low standing jardinieres, tastefully 
filled, are better liked, since to look into 
a plant is the only way to appreciate its 
loveliness. We are also reminded that in 
filling ajardiniere, bulbs may be buried 
in the soil which will give us later a truss 
of hyacinth, a crocus or a dainty snow- 
drop, a delightful surprise. 





THE Journal of Agriculture says: ‘‘An 
ounce of nitrate of soda dissolved in four 
rallons of water is a quick and good 
stimulant for bulbs, to be applied twice a 
week after the pots are filled with roots, 
and the flower spikes are fairly visible. A 
large handful of soot, or about a pint, 
tied up in a piece of old canvass, and im- 
mersed in the same quantity of water for 
aday or two, will furnish a safe and ex- 
cellent stimulant; also good and safe is a 
quarter of a pound of cow manure mixed 
ins large garden pot of water, and used 
as required. Any of these stimulants 
willdo good; or the whole of them ap- 
plied alternately will benefit bulbs that 
neei more sustenance than the soil af- 

fords.” 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Floral In- 
structor, writing about the heliotrope, tells 
how she kept a fine one through the 
winter, when she had no greenhouse: ‘In 
the fall, it wagcut back and lifted care- 
fully, so as to disturb the roots as little 
as possible, and planted in a tub, 7. ¢., an 
old nail keg sawed in two, with a few 
holesin the bottom. In winter it was 
stored in the cellar; the branches all died, 
but in the spring it started up at least two 
dozen sprouts, many of which were taken 
off and given away. The old plant was 
taken from the tub, cut in two and 
planted in the border again, and we soon 
had two large beds of it. I mention all 
this because we never succeeded in keep- 
ing young plants through the winter, they 
would always damp off.” 





A CORRESPONDENT of the Gardeners’ 
Monthly, who has visited C. L. Allen’s 
flower farm at Garden City, speaks of the 
fine sight afforded by three acres of 
Lilium awratum in full bloom, and gives 
Mr. Allen’s directions for its treatment. 
This lily, he says, forms a new bulb in- 
side the other, for some two or three 
years, after which it begins to form small 
bulbs at the base of the stem; and in order 
to keep up a stock, these small bulbs 
should be taken off and planted ina deep, 
rich soil. It is essential that they be 
planted deep in order that the young 
bulbs may form above the old one, which 
they will not do if the old one is near the 
surface; plant at least ten inches deep, and 
they will increase and bloom for along 
time. A large bulb planted near the sur- 
face will gradually waste away. 

The Wilson Strawberry. 

A correspondent of the Husbandman, in 
speaking of the Wilson strawberry, says: 

“For nearly or quite a quarter of a cen- 

tury it has stood asa rival to every new 
variety that has appeared, and it is very 
doubtful if a successful competitor has, 
as yet,been found. {The Crescent Seedling 
is, perhaps, the severest rival that the 
Wilson has met, but I think it is not 
claimed that this is its equal in any thing 
except productiveness. Almost every 
year since the Wilson became widely 
disseminated, varieties have appeared, 
that have been claimed by their origina 
tors and others, to be superior to it for 
general culture, but as. time passed by, 
the names of the new rivals were dropped 
from the catalogues, while that of the 
Wilson remains. The amateur can find 
many varieties that surpass the Wilson in 
flavor, and in the size of their fruits; he 
can find many of which the fruit will 
command a higher price in the larger 
markets; but the fact is undisputed that 
the great bulk of strawberries that actu- 
ally do find their way from the producer 
to the consumer is of the Wilson variety. 
This seems the more remarkable when we 
consider the immense number of seedling 
Strawberries that has been produced. 
Probably no other fruit is so easily pro- 
pagated from seed, and scores of amateurs 
have grown seedlings by the thousand. 
It is probable that no other variety of any 
fruit has had the number of seedlings to 
compete with as has the Wilson straw- 
berry.” 

He then quotes the following from 
President J. M. Smith, of the Wisconsin 
Horticultural Society, in the W. Y. Tri- 
bune: ‘It is often said that the Wilson 
is failing. This may be true in some 
places, but I can see no signs of it about 
here. I never had, and never saw so fine 
& piece of Wilsons in my lifé of their age 
as my last spring setting is. I am well 
Satisfied that in many cases where they 
are supposed to be giving out, the only 
trouble is that growers have allowed some 
other variety to get mixed with them. 
I cannot at present recollect any Variety I 
ever raised that if allowed to grow with 
the Wilson would not destroy the latter 
iashort time. Although the Wilson is 
& hardy plant, it is a very low grower, 
keeping close to the ground, and throws 
out Lut few runners as compared with 





most other varieties, hence if any other is 
allowed to grow with it, the modest little 
Wilson is sure to be overshadowed, and 
strangled to death. 

‘“T guard my Wilsons with jealous care. 
I have occasionally found some strange 
variety among them, that I imagine must 
have grown from seeds dropped by birds 
or otherwise, but we always destroy them, 
as we would Canada thistles if found 
there. I have seen, it seems to me, hun- 
dreds of cases where persons supposed 
they had the Wilson, and yet complained 
that they did not bear. In every case, 
when examined, they proved to be not 
Wilson, or if so, some other variety mixed 
with them, with the result as stated 
above. In my long experience of near 
twenty five years with this variety, I 
never saw a year old plant that had been 
even moderately well cared for, that did 
not load itself with fruit, and do not 
believe I ever shall see one. Hence I say 
to your thousands of readers, get Wilson 
plants, get and keep them pure, give them 
rich land, care for them well, and you 
will be about as sure of a crop of straw- 
berries in their season, as the season is 
sure to come.” 

Another quotation is from President 
H. E. McKay, of the Mississippi Horticul- 
tural Society, and is an extract from an 
address delivered at its recent annual 
convention. 

“During the past ten years we have 
tested on our grounds about forty differ- 
ent varieties, covering many of the old 
and well tested standards, and such of the 
new as seemed to give greatest promise, 
and while we are free to say that among 
the new there are to be found many 
charming and valuable acquisitions, we 
are equally free to say that up to the 
present time, we have found no single 
variety to be trusted so implicitly as Wil- 
son’s Albany; and to admit that any other 
variety yet fully tested deserves to be 
classed as its rival, is to ignore all of the 
facts that have come under our observa- 
tion, as well as all that can be gathered 
from other sources. The great ease and 
facility with which it adapts itself to lat- 
itudes, soils and seasons, is wonderful. 
Whatever other varieties do well, as a 
rule, it does better. Where have we, or 
where can we find another variety that 
has stood the test so long, and has fought 
and won so many battles, and to-day, 
after a test of nearly thirty years, with 
the whole list of new and old, stands 
grandly and far in the lead of ali, with 
the distinguished position of furnishing 
nearly or quite three-fourths of ail the 
strawberries grown and consumed in the 
United States.” 





Enemies of the Cranberry Crop. 


We give the following extracts from 
papers read before a meeting of the Mas- 
sachusetts State Board of Agriculture, 
and reported by the American Cultivator. 
Prof. Stearns, of Amherst, stated that 
the greatest enemies of the cranberry 
grower in the eastern United States are 
two small caterpillars, which are pro- 
duced from two small millers, known, 
wherever they occur, as the vine worm 
and the berry worm. The ravages of 
these small animals, in Massachusetts 
alone, during the past year, probably 
amounted to from $10,000 to $20,000 at 
the very least. These two worms work 
separately and at somewhat different sea- 
sons of the year, yet so effectively that, at 
the end of the season, but little remains 
of the expected large crop. The so-called 
‘‘fire blight” is the result of the ravages 
of the vine worms, while the berries, as 
they grow, are attacked in an early stage 
of their development and destroyed by 
the berry worm. The latter eat into the 
heart of the berry, which, in consequence, 
turns prematurely red, dries up, and 
finally falls to the ground. The conciu- 
sion is that there are five, or possibly six, 
species of Tortroid moths that feed upon 
the vines and berries of the cranberry, 
but as yet only two have been noticeably 
injurious. 
Another cranberry grower says: There’ 
are usually three crops of the vine worms 
when the vines are not flooded at all. The 
first swarms make their appearance about 
the middle of May, the second about June 
10, the third about the last of August or 
the first of September; but they vary 
quite widely from those dates, according 
to the season, /ocation and surroundings. 
Their first and last visits are compara 
tively harmless, their June call being the 
destructive one. Wnen full grown the 
vine worm is about three-quarters of an 
inch long, a little less in size than the 
telegraph wire, the body a light smokish 
color with. a blackish head, and almost 
exaetly the size and appearance of the 
worm that eats the berry. Many think 
them the same, but I am very certain they 
are not. The worm that eats off the 
stock is not usually very troublesome. I 
have never known them to eat after the 
first and second years: they seem only to 
operate while the vines are young and the 
ground is soft. Where water is plenty 
and the vines can be flooded at any time, 
frequent floodings in May and June are 
the best remedy. Sometimes the water is 
kept on till August, getting no crop that 
year, but good ones for several succeeding 
years. Where water is not plenty, New 
England growers apply a tobacco solution 
when the worms first make their appear- 
ance. Sometimes the third application is 
necessary. As for the fruit worm, he 
does not think it possible to prevent them 
from eating the berries. The egg is de- 
posited by a miller. The lasve, immedi- 
ately upon hatching, makes an incision 
upon the upper side of the berry near the 
stem, the incision closes immediately, and 
the berry becomes sound and glossy, while 
the larve is perfectly secure until the 
worm consumes the best part of the berry 
and leaves it for another; then only can 
he be reached by water, provided a head 
of water is accessible. But there is no 
advantage gained then, as the whole crop 
will most assuredly be destroyed by the 
water at the season when the worms are 
doing the mischief. 
—— 
‘Rough on Coughs.” 

Knocks a Cough or Cold endwise, For child- 
ren or adults. Trochces, 15e. Liquid, 50c. At 
druggists. 











. manager of an opera company at 
sine remy te acknowledged ot erenny- 
His debts are $72,000, his assets $1,200. 





Coal Ashes and Lime. 

D. Moffitt, a contributer to the Indiana 
Farmer, has found a use for coal ashes 
of whieh he writes as follows: 

‘Coal ashes may be made a most useful 
article of manure for orchards, by mixing 
it with unslacked lime in the proportion 
of one bushel to ten bushels of cinder, or 
blacksmith ashes, or, more properly, stone 
coal ashes. We find by covering the lime 
up until it slakes in the ashes, then mixing 
thoroughly, that the half-burned coal and 
cinders become as fine as powder. The 
coal ashes should be kept dry before 
using. This manure is splendid for old 
orchards, or where trees are on the de- 
cline. Digging the soil from around 
peach trees, and putting a gallon or so next 
to the tree is among the best remedies for 
borers and yellows that I have found. 
In renovating an old orchard I have found 
it best to dig around the trees and incor- 
porate the coal ashes and lime well with 
the scil as far around the tree as the top 
covers. The best time to make the appli- 

cation is in September. An old orchard, 
which was apparently in the last stage of 
decay, was treated in this way in the fall, 
and then in the winter was thoroughly 
trimmed. Most of the old branches were 
cut off, and the top branches were so 
thinned out that the orchard was appar- 
ently ruined, and this was the conclusion 
reached by all who saw it. But the fol- 
lowing autumn the trees were laden down 
with as fine fruit as grows. My explana 

tion for the successful fruitage of this 
orchard was that the application of the 
above compost destroyed the acidity of 
the soil, which had become soured by the 
rotten apples, which year after year had 
encumbered the ground. Besides, the 
ashes and lime destroyed ali insects that 
were undergoing their transformation in 
the soil. Trimming the tops so close and 
immediately burning the brush destroyed 
myriads of scaly bugs and codling moths. 
Besides, pruning the trees in early winter, 

the stumps of limbs became dry, so there 
was no loss of sap in the spring, and what 
sap was laid up in the falf for the 
enormous tops of the old trees was given 
out in the spring to tops of not half the 
size, giving to the fructifying ends double 
quantity, and causing them to expand 
their blossoms to almost double size; and 
the year’s fruit was larger and stronger 
to resist the shocks incident to the sea- 
sons. 

We have not tried coal ashes and lime 
on anything except orchard trees, but we 
noticed that it stimulated the growth of 
clover which grew between the trees, and 
where weeds were not kept down they 
grew to be very conspicuous. Our expe- 
rience tells us to prune in the early win- 
ter, thus strengthening and making the 
blossom buds more forward. To prune 
in the spring tends to check the growth. 
It is a good remedy for excessive luxuri- 
ance, and to hasten fructification of bar 

ren as well as fruit bearing trees. Our 
observation is that where there was a 
free application of coal ashes and lime to 
trees, where the bitter rot had ruined 
orchards, it exterminated the terrible 
disease. The horticulturalist should not 
be discouraged if the first application 
does not succeed, for perhaps the third 
application will be needed, but success is 
sure if a judicious and careful application 
is made in the autumn. A very good help 
in renovating old orchards is to thorough- 
ly scrape with a hoe the trees. This is 
best done in the spring, when the old 
bark and moss are soft, and just before 
the insects come out trom their winter 
quarters, Gather all the scrapings and 
burn them, then take soft soap and give 
the trees a good scrubbing.” 





Where the New Roses Come From. 


A reporter of the New York Sun in- 
terviewed a prominent rose grower for 
the purpose of learning how new roses 
are produced and received the following 
information: 

“‘The new roses are grown from the 
seed. Patient mem with amildly specula- 
tive bent of mind, in France and Ger- 
many, give their whole minds to it, and 
their work begins even before the for- 
mation of the seed. To explain: The 
large new roses are technically known as 
‘hybrid perpetuals,’ and are crosses be- 
tween, or-descendents from, the hardy 
June rose and certain varieties of the 
remontant roses. The remontants are 
those commonly and incorreetly known 
as monthly roses. They are not monthly, 
any more than their children are per- 
petual. Their French name signifies re- 
mounting, or continuing to ascend, and is 
given to them from their habit of sending 
up new shoots and putting forth new 
bloom almost continuously through a 
great part of the year, without any de- 
finitely prescribed flowering season. The 
flower of one of those roses, a choice one, 
ripe, fully open, and perfectly developed, 
is used to impregnate another rose, also 
as perfect as can be selected of the hardier 
variety, and the seed from the impregnat- 
ed flower is carefully saved, and in due 
time, sown. Acres upon acres the grower 
fills with the experimental plants that 
spring from these seeds, which occas- 
ionally reproduce the parent plants, but 
are far more likely to develop into an in- 
finite number of varieties, good, bad and 
indifferent. These young plants have to 
be carefully tended for three years before 
it is known what they will be. Then, if 
the grower gets two or three varieties that 
are really fine, he is content, and if he 
obtains half a dozen he considers himself 
in great luck for getting so many out of 
10,000 seedlings, to which he has given 
three years of patient care and skillful 
cultivation. The remaining 9,994 are 
only brush, fit merely to burn. Some- 
times, when they are all in bloom, he sees 
that he might just as well burn the whole 
10,000, but that is exceptionally bad luck. 
He ought to get one out of the lot, any- 
way. Supposes that he does—the work 
has just begun. In order to get back 
his investment in the experiment and 
make anything by it, he must have 5,000 
or 10,000, plants ready to throw upon the 
market at once. Then he springs his new 
rose aS a surprise upon the trade, and it 
commands good prices, like the Andre 
Schwartz for instance, good plants of 
which at present bring $5 each. All 
these plants must be produced from his 
one solitary little seedling. Ithas to be 





kept in constant heat in the greenhouse, 


its rapidly making new wood being 
snipped off and propagated as fast as pos- 
sible, and the plants so produced being 
used to start others, and soon for two 
years before the discoverer of the new 
rose can venture to say to the public, 
‘How do you like my new beauty? 

‘But, even then, do not suppose that 
the subsequent cultivation of that 
rose is all plain. sailing. Many roses 
that have been great successes in 
England and France have been entire 
failures over here, the great change 
in climatic conditions preventing their 
development. Very often they will 
not bloom at all here, or if brought to 
flower, the result is so bad that it does 
pay to cultivate them. But this can not 
be determined until after two years of 
trial. No prudent gardener would dis- 
card a plant because it failed the first 
year. It must get acclimated. Then the 
development of the second year may be 
just enough to encourage him to give it a 
third year’s trial; and after all, it may 
turn out to be useless. Out of a hundred 
new varieties imported there will be 
hardly more than half a dozen worth 
cultivation in this eountry, or at least, in 
the Eastern and Middle States.” 


on 





Forestry in Dakota. 


Prof..Thos. Meehan, editor of the 
Gardeners’ Monthly, who has lately re- 
turned from an extended trip across the 
continent and along the Pacific coast, 
says he visited the forest plantations of 
the Northern Pacific railroad, and was 
amazed at what he saw. He says: 

“It was evidently the same old story. 
The ‘surplus stock’ of some nursery had 
evidently been offered cheap, and planted 
cheaply, and as a consequence the people 
were telling strangers that it is no use to 
plant. trees in Dakota. But it was evi- 
dent from the green ash, ash-leaved 
maple, silver maple, and a few catalpas, 
planted and doing well near by, that 
trees would grow as well there as any- 
where; yet here were thousands of com- 
mon Silver Maples, set out the past season, 
either dead or sprouting miserably. Tak- 
ing hold of one of these one year-old dead 
seedlings, it came out of the ground as 
easy as it would from a pail of water. It 
appeared to have been set by a spade 
wedging a slit in the earth, and kicked 
by the heel, and this was ‘ Forestry plant- 
ing in Dakota! No wonder they dried 
out in summer, when scarcely a root was 
in actual contact with the soil. It is 
amazing that railroad companies, which 
above all institutions are supposed to 
to manage affairs with business shrewd- 
ness, should be led into anignorant waste 
of money like this. We do not know 
where these trees came from, or who was 
the contractor who had the matter in 
charge; but for the sake of successful 
forestry in the west, as well as in the 
whole country, we must protest against 
calling these ‘experiments in forestry in 
Dakota.’ If the company will take in- 
telligent planters, and pay them properly 
for good work, we feel sure from our 
actual observation, that forestry will be a 
success in Dakota.” 





* 


Lima Beans. 


A Boston merchant who retired from 
business twenty years ago, ‘‘a miserable 
dyspeptic,” and went to gardening ona 
small scale, regaining his health and 
capturing more prizés at the Massachu- 
setts horticultural shows than any other 
exhibitor, tells how he manages a crop of 
Lima beans. His mode of cultivation is 
practical and noteworthy, because all may 
practice it. He plants his beansin boxes 
in hiscold grapery, early in May, and 
transplants, a box to ahill, early in June, 
and thus gets the start of out-door plant- 
ing by several weeks. The boxes are 
seven inches at the top and eight at the 
bottom, and they are bottomless. He 
arranges them in his grapery upon the 
floor, and fills them with fresh earth and 
plants five beans in a box, with the eyes 
downward. When the time for trans- 
planting comes, he lifts them with a spade 
from the floor, and cvrefully places them 
upon a wheelbarrow, as many as it will 
hold, and then wheels them to the place 
where they are to be planted, the ground 
having been well prepared for their re- 
ception, the rows being four feet apart, 
and the hills in the rows three feet apart, 
little holes having been dug to receive 
the plants and earth from the boxes; they 
are removed one by one from the barrow 
with the spade, and set in the holes pre- 
pared for then, without in the least dis- 
turbing their contents; then the boxes 
are removed, leaving the earth in the 
holes prepared for the reception of the 
contents of the boxes, and the earth drawn 
up round the beans in the hills with the 
garden hoe, and thus has he never failed 
of producing a prize crop. This is the 
bean of beans for table use, and may be 
dried and when wanted for use, by soak: 
ing them in water and cooking them, they 
are found almost as delicious in winter as 
summer. Mr. Smith wonders that farm- 
ers do not more generally enjoy this 
luxury at their own tables. 


Horticultural Notes. 








Tue black knot on plum trees is easily kept 
in subjection if properly cut off when it first 
appears. This seems the only efficient remedy, 
aud it is certainly a simple and easy one. 





NEARLY all of our exchanges have a good 
word for Fay’s Prolificcurrant. It takes the 
palm for productiveness, and while the berries 
equal in size the best specimens of the Cherry 
currant, the branches are nearly twice as long. 
It receives encomiums from New York to 
Colorado. 





HorTICULTURISTS are coming to regard the 
curculio as less their enemy than of old. The 
‘*little Turk ’? so thirs the fruit that the trees 
do not die from over-bearing, as they are apt 
to do when the crop is not thinned, and it is 
easy to restrict its ravages by the jarring pro-_ 
cess, which seems to be the only means of 
dealing with it. 





As showing the longevity of the apple tree 
under favorable circumstances, we are cited 
the Hotchkiss apple tree at Cheshire, Conn., 
which is supposed to be 180 years old, being 
the last survivor of the orchard planted by the 
first settlers of the neighborhood. The owner 
affirms he has picked 125 bushels of sound 
fruit from it in a year. ? 








Tue American Farmer says: ‘The only ef- 


fective way of curing decaying holes in trees is 
to make a plug of oak or other hard wood, 
smear it with tar, and hammer it tight in the 
hole until its outer surface is on the same 
level as thehole. If there is any recuperative 
power in the tree the bark will soon grow over 
the plug and the wound be permanently heal- 
ed, which will never happen with the con- 
crete process. 





In large peach orchards in Canada, where 
200,000 peach trees are set, in one solid block, 
with the exception of the residences of the 
owners, it has been noticed that trees grown 
on sand ripen fruit 10 days earlier than on clay 
land. There is no cultivation permitted after 
the middle of July, but in the fall the land is 
lightly plowed with the furrows toward the 
rows, so as to shed the water which might 
otherwise accumulate about the roots and 
freeze. Barnyard manure and ashes are the 
fertilizers employed. 





P. M. AuGurR, of the Connecticut Board of 
Agriculture, has set nine, peach orchards with- 
in the past forty years. One of these he lost 
by over-manuring,which caused a sappy growth 
of wood which wigter-killed. His best orchard 
is planted on thin, poor soil. He cultivates 
moderately in the early part of the season, 
avoiding a late growth which is almost sure to 
be destroyed in winter. Cutting back to 
strong wood is a regular operation after the 
leaves, have fallen. He uses potash freely, 
and waters the trees with soap and lime-water 
to destroy the eggs of the borer. 





J. 8. Woopwarp, in the Rural New Yorker, 
pays our State Horticultural Society and its 
genial and energetic secretary a deserved 
compliment. He says: ‘‘The Michigan Horti- 
cultural Society certainly stands at the head 
of all the other societies in the United States. 
It isa live, active society, and is exerting a 
great influence for good not only in its own 
State, but in all those surrounding, and much 
of the life and energy is due toits very efficient 
Secretary. He certainly is the right man in 
the right place, and Michigan horticulturists 
owe more to his untiring energy and hard 
labors than they at present realize; but he is a 
growing man and the time will come when he 
will be appreciated.”’ 








Living witnesses certify to the efficacy of Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. Ask your neighbor. 100 doses $1. 








NEW ADVERTISEMENTS, 


NEW ADVERZISEMEN1E. 














Importan 


Ayer’s Pills Cure 


Acidity of the stomach and Flatulence 
Yellow jaundiced skin, : 
Enervation and Languor, 

Rheumatic and Neuralvie Pains, 

Sick Headaches and Nausea, 


Chronie disposition to Costiveness, 
Anemia caused by Dyspepsia, 
Torpidity of the obstructed liver, 
Heart disease induced by Constipation, 
A poplectic tendencies similarly originated, 
Relaxation of the nervous system, 
Torturing sleeplessness from Indigestion, 
Inflammation of the costive bowels, 
Clogging and deterioration of the kidneys, 


Pain in shoulders and back, 
Indigestion and Constipation, 

Liver Complaint and Biliousness, 

Low vitality and Nervousness, 

Skin Eruptions caused by Constipation, 


Costiveness and Pain in the bowels, 

Urie acid poison in the blood, 

Rashes and Boils caused by Constipation, 
Enfeebled sight and Nervous Tremors, 


Mental and physiéal depression, 
Agueish symptoms from Indigestion, 
Nausea, Dizziness, and Foul Breath, 
Youth and age troubles of women, 


Inaction of the secretory organs, 
Looseness of the bowels, 

Koss of appetite and furred tongue, 
Swellings symptomatic of Dropsy. 


There is no form of disease, caused by 
Indigestion and Constipation, that does 
not yield to their beneficent power. They 
stimulate the digestive and assimilatory 
organs, strengthen the machinery of life, 
and have no @rastic or weakening effects. 
Any one who chooses to enquire will 
find in-his own community abundant will- 
ing witnesses to assure him that the best 
pills in the world for cure of the many 
ailments consequent upon derangement of 
the digestive functions are 


AYER’S 





general health.” Rev. F. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


vigor, and restored my health.” 
Lazarus, St. Johns, N. B. 


tt 


EVERY PERSON IS INTERESTED IN KNOWING THAT 


Physicians and Patients say 


“Ayer’s Pills are one of the best rem- 
edies for bilious der:ngements that we 
possess.” Dr. WM. PREscorT, Concord, 

“Ayer’s Pills are active, searching and 
effectual, but not griping or drastic.” 
PRor. J. M. Locke, Cincinnati, O. 


“Ayer’s Pills are far superior to an 
which have fallen under my notice.” Dr. 
J.R. CHILTON, New York. 


“Ayer’s Pills are adapted to all the 
disorders which can be cured by the judi- 
cious use of a-physic.? Dr: SAMUEL 
MCCONNELL, JDlontpelier, Vt. 

“Ayer’s Pills I am using in my 
tice and find them excellent” Dr. 
Brown, Oceana, W. Va. 

“Ayer’s Pills have entirely corrected 
the costive habit and vastly improved my 
B. HaRLOwE, 


rac- 
- W. 


‘“‘“Ayer’s Pills have cured Rheumatism 


and Kidney troubles among my crew, and 
they did 
CaPT. C. MUELLER, Str. “Felicia? 


away with my Dyspepsia.” 


“Ayer’s Pills invariably cure me of 


Beadeche.” JOHN STELL, Germantown, 
de 


“Ayer’s Pills have cured me of Consti- 
ation of long standing.” Epwarp O. 
ASTERLY, Lockford, Ill. 

“Ayer’s Pills gave me new life and 
JOHN 


Ayer’s Pills cured of Indigestion, Con- 


Stipation and Headaches, M. V. WATSON 
4152 State St., Ch icago, Il. , 


Ayer’s Pills cured of Liver Complaint, 


Dyspepsia and Neuralgia, P. H. ROGERS, 
Needmore, Brown Co., Ind. 


“Ayer’s Pills have cured me entirely.” 


Mrs. Mary A. Scort, Portland, Me. 


Ayer’s Pills cured of Rheumatism, S. 


M. SPENCER, Syracuse, N. Y. 


PILLS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. J. C. AYER & CO., [ Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists. 








DIPHTHERIA! 


HE PROSTRATION which follows 
Diphtheria, and the persistency with 
which it clings to the patient, are well 
known to all who have had any experience 
with this terrible disease. 
The following letter shows how the re- 
storing and invigorating properties of 


Hood's iow vy vitae 
‘Sarsaparilla ing the blood it 


ing and enrich- 
neutralizes and 
eradicates the poisoned matter from it, 
bringing to the convalescent the color, life 
and vigor of robust health. 
LOWELL, MASss. 
Messrs. C. I. Hoop & Co.: Gentlemen— 
My little girl had the diphtheria last. April. 
The disease left her very weak, blood poor, 
with no appetite, and she could not seem to 
rally from its effects. Hoob’s SARSAPARIL- 
LA Was recommended by aneighbor. After 
she had been taking it a few days we noticed = 
achange for the better—she began to eat 


Vw 


leet 4G Catalogue free. 
br Always say where 
AS ) ‘saw this. + 


sa 


when forless money ours are d 
New tested W 











J. A. SALZER, 
La Crosse, Wis, 









BUY NORTHERN CROWN SEEDS, 


No Seeds produce more beautifu! Flow: rs, tiner vegetables. 1 er ciops \nat 
N y our reliable Northern CG wr 5 Seeds 


von’t buy worthless Seeds 
Y MAIL at your door. 
these ka’ 


.» IL, Towa and other 
as Try it. 


Plants and Roses. ,: 
by ihe 100,000. br stew 


LARGEST GREENHOUSES 


in the West, 






you 
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Mailed on_receipt 
plate of the new Rose “ Sunset.” 


By PETER HENDERSON is a New Book of 250 pages, handsomely bound in cloth, 
9 and containing a Steel Portrait of the Author, embrac- 
ine quthie, its scope the following subjects: Popular Bulbs and their Cu 
nd Care of Plants in Rooms.—Propagation of Plants.— Rose Growing in Winter.—Green-house Struc- 
tures, and Modes of Heating.—Formation and Renovation of Lawns.—Onion Growing.—How to Raise 
Cabbage and Cauliflower.—On the Growing and Preserving of Cele’ 
Crops for Farm Stock.—Culture of Alfalfa or Lucerne.—Manures an 
Market Gardening around New York.—The Use of the Feet in Sowing and Planting —Draining, etc. 
of fist and with which will be sent without charge, our hand ly illus- 
trated MANUAL of “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” (182 pages) containing a colored & 


PETER HENDERSON & CO., Ses concnnS itewruone Ee 





FARM TOPICS 





Iture.—Window Gardening, 






.—Strawberry Culture.—Root 
their Modes of Application.— 


















with a relish. It seemed to take out the 
poison the disease had left in her blood, the 
change being very noticeable in her face. 
She took ittwo months and fully regained 
her health, much toour delight. We now 
recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA witha 
great deal of TT Very truly yours, 


19 Butterfield Street. 


“That Fxtreme Tired Feeling.” 


*‘ The first bottle has done my daughter a 
at deal of good; her food does not dis- 
ress her now, nor does she suffer from that 
extreme tired feeling which she did before 
taking Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA.” 


Sold by all druggists. Price'$1a bottle or 
six bottles for $5. Prepared by C. I. HOOD 
& CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood's Tooth-Powdcr, Only 25 Cents. 


The only known specific for Epileptic Fits. “\J 
Also for, Spasms and Falling Sickness. Nervous 
Weakness it instantly relieves and cures. Cleanses 
blood and quickens sluggish ¢irculation. Neutra- 
lizes germs of disease and saves sickness. Cures 


(A SKEPTIC SAID) 


ugly blotches and stubborn blood sores. Eliminates 
Boils, Carbuncles and Scalds. g#@"Permanently and 
promptly cures paralysis. Yes, it isa charming and 
healthful Aperient. Kills Scrofula and Kings Evil, 
twin brothers. Changes bad breath to good, remoy- 


TA 
™” NEaviné 


ing the cause. Routs bilious tendencies and makes 
clear complexion, Equalled by none in the delirium 
of fever. A charming resolvent and a matchless 
laxative. It drives Sick Headache lke the wind. 
¢#~ Contains no drastic cathartic or opiates. Relieves 


(THE GREAT) 
(INEIRIVIE  ClO|N(OIUIE}RIO}R/) 


the brain of morbid fancies. Promptly cures Rheu- 
matism by routingit. Restores life-giving proper- 
ties to the blood. Is guaranteed to cure all nervous 
disorders, §@ Reliable when all opiates fail. Re. 
freshes the mind and invigorates the body. Cures 


dyspepsia or money refunded. 


. 

Diseases of the blood ownit aconqueror. Endorsed 
in writing by over fifty thousand leading citizens, 
clergymen and physicians in U. 8. and Europe. 

(13) 


¢2°For sale by all leading druggists. $1.50. 
For Testimonials and circulars send stamp. 
The Dr.S.A. Richmond Med Co. St. Joseph, Mo. 
SENT 


FREE. 


Ved] A beautifui Ilustrated Seed Cat 
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@RAPE=VINES, 


Largest stock in America. Mrices very low. Cata- 
logue free. Wilson & McFadden, Atlantic, Iowa. 


jlE-4t 


-SEEDsSs— 


For the GARDEN.—All new and choice 
varieties, tresh and tested. For the 
RM.—Best list of Seed Corn, Oats, 
and Potatoes ever offered by any house; 
new and standard varicties, 
Our Plant, Small Fruit, and Imple- 
ment Lists are complete. i 
Send for new Catalogue, jree to all; it 
will prove valuable to you. Address, 
plainly, EDWARD P. CLOUD 


Kennett Square, Chester County, I'a, 
aleowbt 


J 
] PLANTS— Gigorne 
+ A. BE. SPALDING, 
AINSWORTH, IOWA. 
jleow6t 























$66 a week in yourown town. Te-msand $5 oatit 
free. Address j 





ANDRETHS’:.:SEep«GATALOGUE 


COMPANION.”’ 





“GARDENERS: 













AY A1864 CATAL 


“SIBLEY’S SEEDS, 






(7 FOR ALL CLIMATES, ALL SOILS, ALL CROPS. 


SBLEVSSEEDS, 


OGUE FREE 


POOR SEEDS, 


HIRAM SIBLEY & CO. Rochester.N.Y, Chicago, Ill 








Munonhe mall, Low Rateste Dealers. 





POCKLINGTON,DUCH- 
ESS, LADY WASHING- 
TON, VERGENNES, 
MOORE'S EARLY,JEF- 
FERSON, EARLY VIC- 


TOR, BRIGHTON 


ay i he 8 LARGEST STOCK tn AMERTOA. 
{isditnen Revacectey wormateetroe PORE EIN TASS Besretccs is catilore 
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TS HUBBARD, Froese NX, 











the Clouds Roll 









STEM WINDING ‘MUSICAL WATCH, 


novelty ever offered to the boys and girls of America. I: is a 
COMPLETE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT, 

tachment con- 

in, 60 arranged that when wound at the stem plays one of the 


>.” “Coming bay ne the Rye,” “Sw: 
[| Venice,” “Grandfather's Cloc tz. 


and entertains bot 











Watch is finely made, silver plated, and the greatest 






“Blue Bells of & 






By.” The notes, time, and tones are correct. 
















ou, and send us $2.50, and we will send youa subs 
ddress, Soeicl Visitor Magazine, Box $139, Boston, Mass, i 









school. Replete with valuable information. 
culats and full particulars to BRADLEY & CO., Pubs. 66 


a A ies OO 


ip =e 
+ 
The Cream of a Whole Library. A wonderfully fascinating 
book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 
lished, To see itisto appreciate it. Just the book for the family or the 


Agents can’t fail to make a grand success. Entirely new, Send for cir- 


N. 4th St., Phila, Pa. Working Agents wanted at once. 











|! ears SALE.—Default having been 
made in the conditions of a certain indenture 
of mortgage, executed by Martha S. Denton to 
Rebecca Henriques, bothof Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
bearing date the twenty-fourth day of December, 
A. D. 1873, and recorded in the office of the Regis- 
ter of Deeds for the County of Weyne, in liber 84 
of Mortgages, on page 111, and assigned to Ed- 
ward D. Kinne on the fifth day of January, A.D. 
1876, which assignment is recorded in the office 
aforesaid, in liber 13 of assignments of mortgagee, 
on page 229, and by which default the power of 
sale contained in said mortgage having become 
—. and no suit or proceedings at law or in 
chancery having been instituted to’recover the 
amount due on said mortgage or the note accom- 
oy ing the same, and there being now claimed to 
e due on said note and mortgage ihe sum of one 
thousand, four hundred and thirty-five dollars 
($1,435): Notice is therefore hereby ven that 
said morse will be foreclosed on FRIDAY, the 
SEVENTH DAY OF MARCH, A. D. 1884, at 
twelve o'clock noon of that day, by sale at public 
auction to the highest biddér at the east front 
door of the Cit, all in the City of Detroit, in 
the County of Wayne, (said City Hall being the 
place of holding the Circuit Court for said County) 
of the premises described in said mortgage, or 80 
much thereof as may be necessary to satisfy the 
amount due on raid mortgage with reasonable 
costs and expenses; which premise+ are describ- 
edin said mortgage as follows: All that certain 
iece or _ of land situated in the City of De- 
roit, and State of Michigan, and Known, boun ed 
and described as follows, to wit: Lot number 
one hundred and five (105) north of Fort Street, 
Lambert Beanbier farm, Detroit, according to the 
recorded plat thereof. 
EDWARD D. KINNE, Assignee. 


OX the 20th day of July, 1875, Jeremiah Calnon 
gave to Nicholas Woods, Catherine Woods and 
Mary Ann Woods, a mortgage on four undivided 
fifth parts of the following pieces or parcels of 
land, situate, being and lying in the City of De- 
troit, Wayne County, Michigan, and described as 
lot number five (5) and fractional 1ot number six 
(6) in block forty-nine (49) of the Forsyth or 
Porter Farm, so-called, on the sonth side of Por- 
ter street, between Fifth and Sixth Streets. Said 
mortgage was recorded in the Register’s office for 
the County of Wayne, Michigan, in liber 97 of 
mortgages. on page 409, on July 20, 1875. Thein- 
terest of said Mary Ann Woods therein was as- 
signed on May 2, 1881, to said Nicholas Woods,who, 
with said Catherine Woods, assigned said mort- 
oe William F. Atkinson and James J. At- 

inson on the 18th day of December, 1883. There 
is now due on said mortgage $829. Notice is 
hereby given that by virtue of the power of sale 
in said mortgage, we shall, on the THIRD DAY 
of APRIL, 1884, at 12 o’clock noon, sell said prem- 
ises at public vendue at the Griswold street en 
trance to the City Hall in eo the place for 
holding the Circuit Court for the County in which 
said premises are situated. 

WILLIAM F. ATKINSON, 
JAMES J. ATKINSON, 
Dated Detroit, January 2, 1884, 


N OTICE is hereby given that on the 2ist day 
of November, 1883, a writ of attachment was 
duly issued ovt of the Circuit Court for the Coun- 
ty of he iow at the suit of Jane Murphy, plaintiff, 
against the lands, tenements, good: and chattels, 
moneys and effects of Aloysius F. Bleyenbergh, 
defendant, for the sum of five hundred and thirty- 
one and 7-100 dollars ($531 7-100), which writ was 
returnable on the 4th day of December, 1883. 
avr ATKINSON & ATKINSON, 











Dated December 34, 1883. 
BAZ greatest accu 
4G 1862, grand 
sition at Philadel 
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QUIMCHE & KRUGLER, Sole Agents for the 
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proved Borel and Courvoisier Watches. 
ed to investigate the relative merits of these watc’ 
with those of other manufacture. 


URVOISIER WATCHES 


were awarded the gold medal at the Paris Exposition of 1878 for 


of performance, also first prize in London 


racy 
prizein Paris, 1867, and first prize at Centennial Expo- 


phia, 1876. These watches have stood the test for 


ec gag 22 years, and are pronounced by best judges equal to any 
made. They are manufactured of the best material, made with im- 
roved machinery and finished by skilled hand labor, there- 
y insuring an aceurate time-keeper beyond peradventure. 


The 
RVOISIER COMPANY bave further reduced 


i the price of their celebrated watches to bring them within the react 


re is exercised in the finishing of their move- 


ments, a, to those adjusted to Heat, Cold and Positions, 


use. Callon your jeweler and ask to see the Im- 
The paitts is request- 
es a8 compared 


United States, 17 Maiden Lane, NEW YORK. 
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State Journal of Agriculture. 


A Weekly Newspaper devoted to the industrial 
and producing interests of Michigan. 


JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers. 


Terms, in Advance. 


Sabecriptions 
OFFICE OF PUBLICATION: 


44 Larned Street, West, (Post and Tribune 
Building), Detroit, Mich. 


P. B. BROMFIELD, 


Manager of Eastern Office, 
150 Nassau St., New York. 
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WHEAT. 


The receipts of wheat in this market the 
past week were 68,596 bu. against 122,- 
176 bu. the previous week, and 94,904 
bu. for the corresponding week in 1883, 
and the shipments were 93,670 bu. The 
stocks now held in this city amount 
to 511,630 bu., against 472,157 last 
week, and 566,757 the corresponding 
week in 1883. The visible supply of 
this grain on Jan. 5 was 35,506,584 
bu, against 35,507,400 the previous week, 
and 21,315,550 bu at corresponding date 
in 1883. This shows a decrease from the 
amount in sight the previous week of 
816 bu. The export clearances for 
Europe for week ending January 5 
were 63,716 bu., against 340,470 the 
previous week, and for the last eight 
weeks they were 5,193,955 bu. against 9,- 
580,271 for the corresponding eight weeks 
in 1883. 

There is no improvement in the outlook 
for wheat, and under a light demand 
from all quarters and little or no specula- 
tive trading, values have again declined 
during the week. The New York and 
Chicago markets are in about the same 
condition as our own, and no one seems 
to have any confidence in the future of 
this grain. Large stocks everywhere add 
to the general depression. and purchasers 
only take sufficient to meet present 
necessities or positive orders. During the 
week some heavy failures have occurred 
among dealers in Chicago, and this also 
has helped the downward movement. In 
the face of all these depressing influences 
the decline has been very light in cash 
wheat. Yesterday the market was again 
weak, depressed and lower. In Chicago 
it looked like a general breaking up, and 
prices there dropped considerably. The 
New York market looked panicky owing 
to two failures in the trade. At the close 
there was a better feeling apparent at all 
the leading points, and many dealers pre- 
dict a sharp reaction. Prices in our mar 
ket closed lower than for some months. 

The following table exhibits the daily 
closing prices of wheat from January 
2nd to January 14th: 


No.l No.2 
white. — white. 


No.3 No.2 No.3 

red. red, 

00 86 
a 
89 
3 

The total sales of cash wheat for the 
week were only 175 car-loads. 

In futures the depression was more pro. 
nounced than in cash wheat, and only 
410,000 bu. changed hands. Prices show 
a sharp decline. The following table 
shows the closing prices of the various 
deals during the week: 

Jan. Feb. March 
1 03% 103 , 105 
-- 108%" 10 
103% .... 
108 104% 
102% 104 
1 0246 1 038% 

The following table gives the total 
amount of wheat in sight, including the 
visible supply in this country and Canada, 
and the amount on passage for Great 
Britain and the continent of Europe, as 
compared with last season: 


1 01% 


1883. 
Wheat, bu. 
U.S. and Canada east of the ‘Rockies "’ 35,507,400 
On passage for United Kingdom 17,312,000 
On passage for Continent of Europe.... 2,704,000 


Total, December 29, 1883 55,528,400 
Previous week 56,423,259 
44,856,017 

The receipts of wheat in Great Britain 
for the week ending January 5, including 
home deliveries by farmers, were 650,000 
to 800,000 bu. less than the estimated 
weekly consumption. The British mar- 
kets are depressed and weak, and conti- 
nental markets the same. 

The following table shows the prices 
ruling at Liverpool on Monday last, as 
compared with those of one week previ- 
ous:. 


Western 1883.... 


+> 


CORN AND OATS. 


88. 
8s. 
8s. 





The receipts of corn in this market the 
past week were 43,449 bu, and the 
shipments were 64,626 bu. The visible 
supply in the country on Jan. 5 amounted 
to 10,120,133 bu. against 9,695,044 bu the 
previous week, and 9,229,144 bu at the 
same date last year. The visible sup- 
ply shows an increase during the week 
of 425,689 bu. The exports for Europe 
the past week Were 317,235 bu., against 
393,762 the previous week, and for the 
past eight weeks 4,293,881 bu., against 2,- 
‘708,868 bu. for the corresponding period 
in 1882. The stocks now held in this city 
amount to 30,971 bu., against 73,211 bu. 
last week, and 12,058 bu. at the corre- 
sponding date in 1888. Two years ago 
the visible supply at this date amounted 
to 16,426,381 bu., or 6,306,248 bu. more 
than at present. The market is quiet 
but firm, with values higher than a week 





ago. No 2 corn is quoted at 543 @55c per 
bu, for January delivery at 55c, and for 
May at 59c; new high mixed is quoted 
at 58c per bu, new rejected at 49c, and 
old do, at 52c. In Chicago the market is 
quoted active, but weak and lower, at 53c 
for spot No. 2, 538$c for January delivery, 
and 53}@53ic February and March. At 
Toledo cornis reported quiet, with prices 
generally lower. No 2is quoted there at 
538c, January delivery at 53%c, February 
at 544c and May at 58%c per bu, There 
is little speculative trading in corn, but 
jf some of the big operators take hold 
while prices are weak, those who have 
to buy corn will be apt to pay consider- 
ably more for it. The Liverpool market 
is quoted steady at 5s. 7d. per cental for 
old mixed, and 5s. 4d. per cental for new 
do. The following shows the available 
stocks of corn in sight at the dates named: 


Corn, bu. 
9,775,000 


United States east of the Reekies 
2,640,000 


Afloat on the Ocean for Europe 


Total, January 7, 1884 
Previous week 
Total, Jan 8, 1883... 
Total, Jan. 9, 1882 
Total, Jan. 10, 1881 


The receipts of oats in this market the 
past week were 3,261 bu., and the ship- 
ments were 12,844 bu. The visible supply 
of this grain on Jan. 5 was 6,108,436 bu., 
against 4,425,588 bu. at the corresponding 
date in 1883. Stocks in this city Satur- 
day amounted to 28,319 bu., against 
64,804 bu. the previous week, and 16,327 
bu. at the same date last year. The visible 
supply shows a decrease during the week 
of 120,906 bu. The receipts have been 
very light, and values have been advanced 
in consequence. No 2 white are quoted at 
87c per bu., and No 2 mixed at 35c. On 
the street quotations range from 28 to 34c 
per bu., according to quality. At Chicago 
the market is quoted rather weak at 32%c 
per bu, for cash No. 2 mixed. In futures 
January delivery is quoted at 32ic, Feb- 


ruary at33c, March at 33ic, and May at 
364c. The New York market has been 
dull and irregular. with prices a shade 
lower on most grades than a week ago. 
Quotations there are as follows: No. 3 
mixed, 39c; No. 2 mixed, 40tc; No. 1 
mixed, 403c; No. 2 white, 418@41%c; No. 1 
white, 48c; Western white, 41@45c; State 
white, 44@46c. 


DAIRY PRODUCTS. 





The market shows a decided improve- 
ment, and commission men are quoting 21 
@22c # th. for really good fresh made 
butter, and a choice article would com- 
mand even higher figures. For creamery 
butter there is an active demand at from 
30@35c ¥ tb. Old butter or repacked lots 
are very difficult to dispose of, as they 
come in direct competition with oleomar- 
garine, and the latter is free from the 
frightful flavor that is a sure attendant of 
this grade of butter. Such stock is a drug 
at 8@12c # h., according to the intensity 
of its extreme badness. In Chicago the 
market is steady, and for the choicer 
grades very firm. The trade is largely 
confined to supplying the local consump- 
tion, the shipping demand being light. 
The receipts are also unusually small, and 
this serves to maintain prices firmly. 
Quotations there are as follows: Fancy 
creamery, 35@36c; fair to choice do, 28@ 
82c; choice dairy, 23@25c; fair to good do, 
18@21c; common grades, 14@16c; packing 
stock 10@104c. The New York market is 
reported to be gradually hardening, and 
the finer qualities are firm at an advance 
over the rates quoted a week ago. The 
supply of good butter is not up to the re- 
quirements of the trade. Quotations 
on State stock in that market are 
as follows: Fancy creamery, 37@ 
38c; choice do, 34@36c; prime do, 32@ 
33c; fair to good do, 25@28c; ordinary do, 
19@22c; best tubs and pails, 30c; fine do, 
28@29c; good do, 22@25c; and fair do, 18 
@20c % tb. Quotations on western stock 
are as follows: 


Western imitation creamery, choice.... 24 
Western do, good to prime 22 
Western do, ordinary to fair 

Western dairy, best @23 
Western dairy, good @21 
Western dairy, ordinary @i8 
Western factory, best current make. @20 
Western factory, fair to good @17 
Western factory, ordinary @12 ° 


The exports of butter from American 
ports for the week ending Jan. 5 were 
314,567 lbs., against 163,614 Ibs. the pre- 
vious week, and 348,904 lbs. two weeks 
previous. The exports for the correspond- 
ing week in 1883 were 976,631 lbs. 

Our local cheese market is very quiet, 
and dealers report a very light demand. 
While quotations are unchanged, there is 
more cheese offering at the price of second 
quality. Good full cream State is quoted 
at 14@15c # th., and second quality at 13 
@13ic. Other markets are generally 
higher. In Chicago there is a firm feeling 
in the trade, and some grades show a 
slight advance. Dealers are predicting 
still higher prices. Quotations there 
are as follows: Full cream cheddars, 
# I|b., 123@134c; full cream flats 
184c; flats slightly skimmed, 8}@9ic; 
common to fair skims, 74@8c; low grades, 
2@5c; Young America, 18}@14c #? hb. 
The New York market shows a strong 
tone prevailing, With nearly all grades 
slightly higher than a week ago, the 
medium grades being most inquired after, 
and “skims” showing a good deal of 
activity. The advance has induced ex- 
porters to hold off, as they insist there is 
no money in the business at present. Quo- 
tations in that market are as follows: 


State factory, fanc 13 @13 
State factory, mre 12 oir 
State factory, fair to good 

Ohio flats, fancy 

Ohio flats, good to prime 

Ohio flats, fair 

Ohio flats, ordimary............... se 

Factory skims, choice 

Factory skims, g 

Factory skims, fair 


The Liverpool market is quoted steady 
at 66s per cwt., an advance of 1s. per 


cwt. since our last report. Messrs. Smith 
& Underhill of New York, furnish the 
following estimate of the stocks of cheese 
** in sight” on January 1st, as compared 
with those of ayearago. The figures are 
as follows: 


Ibs. 
New York City.. 146,0€0 
New York State. 500 
Boston 

Philadelphia .... 
Baltimore 

Pitteburgh 

Cincinnati. 

St. Louis... 


@2 
@23 


Wisconsin 

Lee 
Pennsylvania.... 
Towa and Illinois 





Estimated receipts at New York from Jan. 
1st to May ist 


Total... 
Actual receipts at New York from Jan. 1st 


to May Ist, 1883 216, 
697,487-913,496 





Visible stocks January ist, 1883... 
DOROREY ose siscassecsesscenccs.cs SOC 


The receipts of cheese in the New York 
market the past week were 25,528 boxes 
against 19,269 boxes the previous week, 
and 31,418 boxes the corresponding week 
in 1883. The exports from all Ameri- 
can ports for the week ending Jan. 5 
foot up 1,952,208 Ibs., against 1,588,746 
lbs. the previous week, and 1,591,358 two 
weeks ago. The exports for the corres- 
ponding week last year were 1,693,407 
lbs. 
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HOGS AND PROVISIONS. 

The light supply of dressed hogs in this 
market the past few days has caused an 
appreciation in price,and the few offering 
have been taken at from $7 25@7 50 per 
hundred. It was therefore a surprise to 
every one to see a decline in the price of 
live hogs at the Central Yards on Satur 
day, especially as receipts were very light 
and the Chicago market was steady ex- 
cept for light and rough stock, which was 
10c per hundred lower. The receipts in 
that market are lighter than last season 
and seem to be decreasing. The total 
packing for the season from November Ist 
to January 10 is placed at 3,855,000 against 
4,025,000 last year at same date. The 
Cincinnati Price Current estimates that 
the total packing from November 1st to 
March 1st will aggregate 6,085,000 hogs 
against 6,132,212 last season. Messrs. N. 
K. Fairbanks & Co., of Chicago, largely 
interested in the pork trade, have recently 
published a statement of their views on 
the outlook. It goes to show that owing 
to the scarcity of corn hogs have been sold 
much closer than anticipated in both 
Ohio and Indiana, and that the run of 
hogs from these States will be light until 
more are raised. The corn in Indiana and 
Ohio is lighter in yield and more 
‘‘chaffy” than expected, and corn is 
being shipped in to all points in Ohio and 
many points in Indiana. The reports 
from Nebraska state that the corn is light 
and more soft than anticipated and that a 
small portion of it will grade as No. 2. It 
seems to us that the hog crop for the year 
must fall below that of last, although 
many authorities, notably the Price Cur- 
rent of Cincinnati, seem to be of the 
opinion that it will turn out to be larger. 
At the moment live hogs are depressed, 
but if there is not an improvemcnt in the 
receipts we cannot see why there should 
be any decline in prices. 
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Annual Meeting of Sheep Breeders 
and Wool Growers. 








The second Annual Meeting of the 
American Merino Sheep Breeders and 
Wool Growers of Eastern Michigan was 
held at Northville on Saturday, Dec. 29th, 
1883. The attendance was good, and 
great interest was manifested. The Pres- 
ident, Mr. T. V. Quackenbush, read an 
able paper on the ‘“‘Growing Interest of 
the Sheep Trade.” The officers of the 
Society are as follows: President T. V. 
Quackenbush, Plymouth; Vice President, 
Wm. W. Chapman, Northville; Secretary, 
C. M. Thornton, Jr., Northville; Treas- 
urer, H. Hurd, Plymouth; Directors, 
Geo. Bradley, Northville, Wm. Duncan, 
Plymouth, S. P. Rich, Salem. 

The annual shearing will be held at 
Plymouth on April 24th,1884. The meet- 
ing adjourned to meet at Plymouth the 


last Saturday in December,1884. 
Cc. M. THORNTON, Jr., Secretary. 


Tue farm advertised in another column 
to be sold on the 29th inst., in the town 
of Marengo, Calhoun County, is one of 
the finest in that section. Its location 
cannot be surpassed in the State when all 
its advantages of railroad communication, 
proximity to a good market, the splendid 
farming country in which it is situated, 
and the intelligent and prosperous com 
munity surrounditig it are considered. 
To some business man who wants to 
retire to the quiet of a country life, or to 
some enterprising farmer who will con- 
tinue the improvements begun so success- 
fully by its former owner, we do not 


know of a finer opportunity than this sale 
will offer. If you want a farm, give this 
one an examination. 








ConGREss and the Executive are still 
worrying because Germany and France 
persist in discriminating against Ameri- 
can pork. It is nonsense to have any 
words with these governments when the 
remedy is in our own hands: Let the 
government pass a law prohibiting the 
importation of German or French wines 
on account of their frightful adulteration 
(which no one will deny), and the cry 
against diseased American pork—which 
all know to be humbug—will subside 
very quickly. It is useless making expla- 
nations or apologies to those govern- 


ments. Strike back, and strike hard 
enough, and the argument will be under- 
stood. None other will. 


WE have been requested by parties in- 
terested in the subject to call the atten- 
tion of officers of agricultural societies, 
farmers’ clubs, and kiudred organizations 
to the necessity of securing legislation 
from this present Congress which will 
result in the stamping out of contagious 
diseases among the cattle of the country. 
All organizations should adopt resolutions 
calling upon the senators and representa- 
tives in Congress from this State to use 
their utmost endeavors to secure the pass- 
age of laws to thisend. A general move- 
ment on the part of those interested will 
do much toward accomplishing the de- 
sired end. 
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THE first load of Michigan fine wool 
sheep to arrive thisseason, were shipped 
here by Messrs. Parsons and Vanhoughton 
of Grass Lake, Mich. They sold at $5 60, 
which was considered a good price on the 
market, but fully 50c per cwt lower than 
at the same time last year for the same 
grade of sheep.—Bujfalo Mercantile Re 
view. 


The difference in price is not because 
muttonis cheaper. It simply shows the 
depreciation in the value of the wool on 
the sheep. It wasa fine thing for the 
farmer that Congress did last winter, and 
some members are apparently anxious to 
go still further in the same direction. 

Mr. Witt E Boypen, of Delhi Mills. 
has joined the ranks of the Benedicts, 
and his many friends will join us in con- 
gratulating Will and his bride on the 
happy event, and wishing them all the 
happiness possible. 





_HIBBARD HOLDS THE FORT YET. 


BENNINGTON, Jan 12th, 1884, 
To the Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

I notice in last week’s issue of the 
FARMER that some individual, who lacks 
moral courage sufficient to let people 
know who he is, unloads his pop-gun of 
flowery logic at the paper read by me 
before the Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
tion. 

The writer of said ‘article says: ‘I 
think great care should be exercised in 
the preparation of these articles so that 
they may not be misleading and thus 
prove productive of more harm than 
good.” Now, that is just the harp-string 
on which the paper in question was con- 
structed, not being figured out on a fine 
spun theory, but a simple statement of 
facts from actual experience in stock 
raising. This correspondent “M.” pricks 
his own bubble by saying that “ assum- 
ing milk is worth $1 00 per 100 pounds,” 
etc. Nothing was said in the paper about 
milk being weighed out to the calf for the 
first six months, and yet M. coolly advises 
the exercise of proper care to avoid “ mis 
leading,” etc. Any one ought to know 
that grade calves raised on the farm are 
fed skim milk, and that after the first 
six weeks the milk fed is sour and 
sometimes loppered, and if M. wishes to 
pay $1 00 per hundred pounds for such he 
can be furnished with all he has means to 
pay for. 

Now, as to the second point at which 
“M” finds fault,.he again shows his ig- 
norance. Hesays: ‘I doubt whether an 
acre of average Michigan land will pas- 
ture the yearling, but evenif it does, is 
not $6 rather a small return from an 
acre?” Any practical farmer who owns 
good grass land will bear me out in the 
statement that one acre will produce 
much more grass than an ordinary year- 
ling can consume, as we usually cut from 
two to three tons of hay to the acre by the 
first of July, and who would reasonably 
expect that a yearling would consume two 
tons of grass between the middle of April 
and the first of July? And further, after 
the first of July grass continues to grow, 
and one acre will produce grass enough 
to well feed as big a calf as ““M” has 
probably ever seen. As to six dollars 
being a small return from an acre, I will 
inform him that as it does not take an 
acre to pasture a yearling, and there is no 
outlay for labor, we get as much real 
profit from our pasture land as from any 
part of the farm. 

I will mention another misstatement 
and drop him for the present. We did 
not say we could make 270 pounds of but- 
ter froma two-year-old heifer. We said: 
‘*We milk her and make butter from the 
milk for nine months in the year.” Now 
if we turn off the cow at eleven years old, 
as stated, we will have milked her nine 
years, and through the best of her life, 
and it can be proved that 270 pounds of 
butter is not an overestimate per year 


best that we consider the “ Best Cattle 
for the Average Michigan Farmer.” 

If ‘‘M” will come out and let us know 
who he is, and take reasonable exceptions 
to our paper (not misstatements), we will 
be glad to hear from him; but as long as 
he plays the part of a guerilla by shooting 


with a little wind, we shall not fear him. 
J. W. HIBBARD. 
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Breeders of Dutch-Friesians, Atten- 
tion. 





The Seventh Annual« Meeting of the 
Dutch-Friesian Association of America, 
will be held at the Butterfield House, 
Utica, N. Y., on February 6, 1884. Essays 
and addresses are expected from the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: Dr. F. W. Patterson, 
Lochearn, Md.; Dr. E. Lewis Sturtevant, 
Sup’t N. Y. Experiment Station, Geneva, 
N. Y.; John H. Hicks, of Allerton Farm, 
West Chester, Pa.; T. D. Curtis, Editor of 
Farmer and Dairyman, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
The morning session, commencing at 11 A. 
M., will be devoted exclusively to busi- 
ness. Entries to 3d vol. Dutch-Friesian 
Herd Book will close at date of annual 
meeting. 8. Hoxie, Sec’y. 

———_3+4¢—— — 
Stock Notes. 


Mr. W. E. BOYDEN, of Delhi Mills, Washte- 
naw County, has sold to Mr. C. Fritz, of Ann 
Arbor, the bull calf Barrington Lad (Vol. 25), 
got by Lord Barrington 2nd 30115, out of Stub 
(Vol. 24th, page 18797), by Joe Brown 17413, 
tracing to imp. Victoria by Swiss Boy (12164). 
Also to H. T. Phelps, Dexter, Mich., the fine 
heifer calf Red Rose,got by Duke of Crow Farm 
38332, out of Rosette 3d by 4th Duke of Hill- 
hurst, tracing toimp. Rose of Sharon by Bel” 
vedere (1706). This is a very promising heifer. 
He has also sold rams from his flock of regis- 
tered Merinos to the following persons: John 
Ryan, Ann Arbor; John & James McCourt, 
Whitmore Lake; D. H. Finley, Ann Arbor, 
two. 


Mr. A. W. MArInG, of Mendon, writes: As 
it seems to be fashionable to report the sales 
of thoroughbred stock for publication in the 
FarM_ER, I will report the following sales from 
my flock of registered Merinos the past season: 

To A. J. McMillen, Mendon, eleven ewes. 

To Dr. Southwick, Wakeshma, one ram. 

To John Bennett, Leonidas, one ram. 

To J. V. Tallman, Alamo, two rams. 

To E. Tallman, Alamo, one ram. 

To E. Olney, Leonidas, one ewe. 

To H.8. Miller, Mendon, one ram. 

To M. Barnabee, Leonidas, one ram. 

To B. Jones, Wakeshma, one ram. 

To H. E. Fenton, Jonesville, one ram. 

To G. Pellet, Mendon, one ram. 

To C. 8. Reynolds, Fremont, Nebraska, two 
rams. 
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WE learn that the men who have been 
selling seed oats at $10 a bushel in Mon- 
roe County, taking farmers’ notes and dis- 
counting them, and leaving the farmers a 
worthless contract in exchange, dre still 
at work in the southern counties of the 
State. One farmer is eut $500. - If a good 
talker tries to sell you any ten dollar oats 
on a contract, set a twenty dollar bull-dog 
on him. It will save a vast amount of 
trouble hereafter. 
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THE wool markets are entirely unchang 
ed since our last report. Business is gen- 
erally quiet, but desirable lots of wool are 
held very firmly. The stocks in Boston 
on the first of the year are slightly in ex- 
cess of those at corresponding date last 
year. Reports from abroad show steady 
markets as the rule, with fine flecces 
leading in the demand. No immediate 





change in prices is looked for by dealers. 


for an extra good cow; and it is only the |. 


and hiding, and only loads his pop-gun. 


THE annual meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the State Agricultural Socie- 
ty isin progress at the Russell House. 
Mr. Fralick, the outgoing President,made 
a short, pithy address, and then Mr. Par- 
sons, the new President, read his inaugu- 
ral. Init he took strong ground against 
the sale of beer, wines or spirituous liquors 
on the grounds of the Society. He said- 
“‘T would recommend that beer, ale, wine 
and all other intoxicating liquors, with 
all side shows and amusements that offend 
good taste, impair the dignity or com- 
promise the high charaéter of the Society: 
be forever excluded from or about the 
fair grounds.” It is very probable that 
these recommendations will be adopted. 
The two addresses were referred to a 
committee, and the meeting adjourned 
until this morning. 

LetTers from many of the leading sec - 
tions in Ontario in which red clover seed 
is grown without exception indivate that 
the crop this year is a failure. Several of 
these letters mention the fact that clover 
seed is being imported from the United 
States, as in some districts the production 
was not sufficient to meet local require- 
ments. Advises from London and Liver 
pool are of a firm tenor. 
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Tre Birdsell Manufacturing Company 
send us a very handsome New Year’s 
card. The design is neat, and the litho- 
graphic work is done in such an artistic 
manner, that at first glance fit has every 
appearance of a steel engraving. 














NEWS SUMMARY. 


Michigan. 


David Gould, city treasurer of Owesso, died 
on the 10th. 


The Crouch murder has so far cost Jackson 
County $800. 


The Ann Arbor Argus is 38 years old, and as 
good as ever. 


Marine City has a “‘ Mutual Marriage Bene 
volent Association.” 


An ice bridge is firmly established across the 
Straits of Mackinac. 


West Bay pies My building improvements for 
1883 foot up $500,000. 


Otsego holds a farmers’ institute this week, 
on Thursday and Friday. 


More than 17 miles of sidewalk were built 
in Saginaw during 1888. 


George Taylor, of Columbiaville, means to 
build a woolen factory there. 


Battle Creek is shipping photograph albums 
to the benighted citizens of Australia. 


A dealer in sleighs at Flint has sold 85 lum- 
bermen’s and farmers’ sleighs this season. 


A fire at Grand Rapids destroyed the roof 
oo the Newton Block on the 10th. Loss, $3,- 


Kalamazoo County’s annual farmers’ insti- 
tute will be held at Vicksburg, February 7th 
and 8th. 


Rochester can secure a paper mill and water 
for fire protection throngh Main Street for 


4, 

Dr. Lobdell, who has practised medicine at 
Flat Rock for a quarter of a century, died on 
the 10th. 


Thirty-three thousand dollars have been 
subscribed toward a site for a permanent art 
gallery in Detroit. 


C. 8. Clark, dry goods merchant of Mason, 
has made an assignment. Liabilities about 
$8,000; assets, $5,000. 


Flint Globe: Alanson St. John of Clayton 
township, died on the 8th, 83 years of age, 
having lived here 45 years. 


Birmingham Ececntric: J. F. Rundet has 
sold his Hampshiredown ram Sir Garnet to 
George German, Jr., for $75. 

Clinton News: Clinton township has issued 
orders for 479 woodchuck scalps since last May 
The woodchuck has got to go. 


Saginaw Courier: Charles Bowen, a young 
man well known and much respected, died of 
cancer of the tongue last week. 


Bay City Tribune: Mrs. Paul Riffenshafer 
was killed last week, by being crushed by a 
log which she was helping her husband to 
load. 


Bay City is to have a new savings bank, 
and plans are prepared for a new Methodist 
church which will cost twenty thousand , dol- 
lars. ‘ 


Ex-postmaster M. N. LeFevre was arrested 

at Climax, on the 10th, by the United States 
Marshal, for embezzlement while he was in of- 
fice. 
St. Clair Republican: The Marine City salt 
block finished the old year in a creditable 
manner by making 460 barrels of salt on the 
last day. 


Antrim County has a population of six 
thousand. Timbered land is valued at five to 
ten dollars per acre. Ciearings held at twenty 
dollars. 


Linden Record: Mrs. Jane Shepherd, of 
Argentine, has had 14 children, 56 grand child- 
ren, and 68 great-grandchildren. She is now 79 
years old. 


James Pinner, of Muskegon, visited by the 
green-eyed monster, shot four times at his 
wife, but fortunately missed her each time. 
He then fled. 


The congregation of a colored church at 
Ann Arbor gave a possum supper last week, 
and feasted as the patriarchs used to do in 
“tole Virginny.”’ 


W. Galarno, of Bay City, general merchan- 
dise dealer, has suspended. Assets exceed 
liabilities. Slow sales and too big a stock 
caused the trouble. 


Shelby, Oceana County, holds a horticultu- 
ral institute February 5th and 6th, at which C. 
W. Garfield and other prominent horticultur- 
ists will be present. 


The editor of the Schoolcraft Pioneer, whose 
paper was recently destroyed by an incendiary 
fire, is on hand with a new outfit for his office. 
He ‘“‘never says die.” 


The West Michigan Sheep Breeders’ and 
Wool Growers’ Association meet in Grand 
Rapids 6p the ‘16th, to perfect arrangements 
for the dnnual shearing festival. . 


Gotfried Lutzer, of Freedom, Washtenaw 
County, while butchering, was bitten on the 
hand by one of the hogs, and at last accounts 
was expected to die from- the wound. 


The Grand Rapids Eagle figures up a lon 
list of fine horses owned in that city, whic 
range in value all the way from $400 to $1,500. 
There are many valued at $1,000 on the list. 


Birmingham Eccentric: John Voorheis con- 
siders himself entitled to the pastry on hog- 
raising. He sold two Poland-Chinas, eighteen 
months old, whose weight was twelve hundred 
pounds. 


Hood, Parson & Co.’s mill at Merrill Station, 
18 miles from East Saginaw, was blown up last 
week, by an exploding boiler. The engineer 
was instantly killed, and three or four em- 
ployes more or less hurt. 


The failure of Wadsworth’s bank at Ish- 
peming is very disastrous to the business in- 
terests of the city. About $65,000 are due the 
city s¢hool district, State and county for taxes, 
deposited there by Wadsworth as deputy 
treasurer. 


- , 
Several pieces of gold and silver have been 
minted from bullion obtained at the Roves’ 
mine, near Ishpeming, during the week. The 
coins are the first hard money ever made from 
Michigan metal, and are much sought for as 
keepsakes on that account. : 


Jonesville Independent: Will Jordan un- 
dertook to clean out a stove pipe by blowing 
the soot out with gunpowder, and, leaning 
over to see why the charge did not go Off, had 
his eyes and face blown full of powder and 
soot. It is hoped the result wili not be seri- 
ous. 


Over $200,000,000 would be needed to meet 
all the pension bills pomger = d presented to Con- 





gress. Many originate with pension attorneys, 
who send quantities of bills to members with 


requests to agen them. Those interested 
are charged $25, and not more than one in ten 
stands a ghost of a chance to pass. 


The members of the State Board of Correc- 
tions and Charities a visited the Kent 
County jail, and express themselves pleased 
with its condition and the management of the 
prisoners. The Boardsays Kent County must 
soon have a House of Correction similar to 
that in Detroit. 


The Michigan Sportsmen’s Association which 
met at Jackson last week, was rather thinly at 
tended. President Holmes favors the pur- 
chase of a township or two of the stump pine 
lands which are comparatively worthless for 
other purposes, and converting them into game 
preserves, on which no one should be allowed 
to trespass. 


J. D. Cutler says in the Grand Rapids Eagle, 
that the Grand Rapids market has been so 
overstocked with hay, especially during De 
cember, that many loads have been sold for 
less than cost, and many taken home again for 
want of buyers, at fair prices. The quality is 
poor this year. About 6,000 tons of hay are 
annually consumed in that city. Mr. Cutler 
thinks it possible that since many farmers 
have had little else to sell, some have sold 
themselyes short, and seems to look for higher 
prices anda more active demand in the spring. 


At Ritchie’s lumber camp, nine miles from 
Alcona, Joseph Ritchie was found dead and 
frozen stiff, close _to where the sawyers had 
been working. Hehad started to tell them it 
was time to quit work, and must have been 
close to them when the tree they were felling 
came down, bringing with it a smaller one, the 
limb of which crushed his skull, causing instant 
death. It was dark and he was not seen, and 
a heavy fall of snow covered the body till 
it was accidently revealed by the fall of a tree 
in the vicinity which brushed the snow away. 
He leaves a wife and three small children. 


General. 
There were 11,555 deaths in Chicago last 
year. 


There are 100,000 commercial travelers in the 
Uhited States. 


Fourteen thousand men are now employed 
by the Panama Canal Company. _ 


The firm of Shearman Bros., dealers in can- 
= goods at Cincinnati, have failed for $75,- 


Fifty thousand ounces of silver are to be 
coined into silver dimes to meet the increased 
demand. 


It is said that Texas Congressmen will favor 
the abolishment of all duties on wool and 
woolens. 


It is alleged that Wm. H. Vanderbilt is 
manipulating a little corner in Michigan Cen- 
tral stock. 


John ‘Seipel, clothier of Lancaster, Ohio, 
assigned last week, with debts amounting to 
about $10,000. 


Estimates of the hog packing season, made 
at Cincinnati, show 6,085,000 hogs against 6,- 
130,000 last season. 


J. H. Wade, of Cleveland, has struck a na- 
tural gas well which will light and heat his 
own and his son’s house. . 


The foreign exhibition at Boston closed last 
week. It was a failure financially, the deficit 
being estimated at $60,000. 


A full report of the burning of the convent 
at Belleville, Iil., shows that out of the 62in 
mates 36 were saved and 26 lost. 
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The roofs of four buildings at Pittsburg, Pa., 
including that of a school house, were crushed 
in by the weight of snow on them last week. 


Thirty-seven flats loaded with coal were cut 
from their moorings near Pittsburg, Pa., on 
the 13th, by the ice in the river,and drifted 
away. 

The Legislature of New Mexico is about to 
meet, but there is no money to defray ex- 
penses. Congress has been asked for assist- 
ance. 


Dr. John Stauffer, of Campbelletown, Pa,, 


bereaved of his wife and child, took poison in 
A oo over their loss, and died on 
e ; 


* The Louisiana Sugar Planters’ Association 
protests against the proposed treaty, which 
will allow the importation of free sugar from 
Mexico. 


Along the Eastern coast the destruction to 
shipping, piers, etc., from the recent storm is 
— to be over five hundred thousand 

ollars. 


C. D. Gilmore, a Washington lawyer, wants 
$300,000 damages from Carl Schurz, for having 
disbarred him from practice while Secretary of 
the Interior. 


The Freedman’s Bank has paid $1,630,400 
since the failure. Over 40,000 depositors 
with claims of $192,353. have not called for 
their money. 


Miss Mary Krone, principal of the School of 
Mines at Denver, Colorado, can tell what aton 
of ore will ‘‘pan out’? as wellas any man in 
the country. 


Western Congressmen favor the retaliatory 
measures against France and Germany on ac- 
count.of their action with reference to the 
great American hog. 


Chas Whitehead, managing editor of the 
Los Angeles, Cal., Evening Republican, was 
mortally wounded by a printer whom he had 
discharged last week. 


The Columbus (Ga.) Female College burn- 
ed last week. Loss, $30,000; insurance, $25,- 
000. It was established seven years ago, and 
was in a flourishing condition. 


Chippewa and Pottawattomie Indians had a 
fight thirty miles from Wausan, recently, in 
which five were killed and a number wounded. 
The trouble arose over their games. 


Morgan Machaines, railroad ticket agent at 
Hartsville, Ohio, rigged a shot-gun to shoot a 
suspected thief, and forgetting it, was himself 
fatally shot when he went to open the door. 


M. Waterman & Co., grain dealers, of San 
Francisco, have failed, with liabilities of about 
one million dollars, caused by the decline in 
charters and the fall of wheat in England. 


Mrs. Mary Hubbard, of Federalsburg, Md., 
despondent at the death of her husband, set 
her clothes on fire on the 9th, and was so 
burned that she died in a few moments. 


For the first time a shaft has been sunk 
through the quicksand of the banks of the 
Susquehanna River, near Wilkesbarre, Pa. It 
is expected to continue the mining under- 
neath. 


Tho Galesville, Wis., University, burned 
last week. The building was valued at sixteen 
thousand dollars, and is atotal loss. Most of 
the contents were saved, except part of the 
library. 

At Nashville, last week, a judge of the- 
criminal court gave the lie to a brother judge, 
and the two indulged in a catch-as-catch-can, 
with a finalresort to knives, until separated by 
by-standers. : 


Two barns were burned last week by tramps, 
who had been refused lodging by farmers and 
built fires in the pny to warm themselves, 
and who professed to be surprised that the 
flames got beyond their control. 


It has just come to light that John Hall, 
United States Marshal for the district of 
Western Pennsylvania for seven years, and re- 
moved from office about a year and a halt ago, 
is short in his accounts about $150,000. 


An accommodation train on the Pennsyl- 
vania road ran into a gang of 25 snow shovel- 
ers near Brinton Station, eight miles east of 
Pittsburg, instantly killing two men, fatally 
injuring another, and wonnding ten more. 


H. C. Rowe, of New Haven, Conn., lost ten 
thousand dollars by having a portion of his 
oyster beds buried under sand during the re- 
cent gale, but he expects to make a million 
dollars out of his beds within the next three 
years. 


Mrs. J. J. Astor has sent over one thousand 
homeless children from New York City to 
homes in the west and south within the last 
few years. Ina large majority of cases the 
transfer has resulted in the permanent reform- 
ation of the children. 


The committee selected by the National 
Stock Growers’ Association was in session at 
Washington last week, evidence in regard to 
pleuro-pneumonia and contagious diseases be- 
ing laid before it by experts who had been in 
vestigating the subject. 


Mrs. Stump, 80 years old, of Columbia, O., 
poisoned her pet dog for fear she would die 
before it and it be left to the cold mercies of a 
cruel world, and after the fatal drug had done 
its work became so despondent over its loss 
that she took a dose herself and died from the 
effects. 


There are in the San Francisco postoffice 7,- 
833 Chinese lettars on which the postage is 





unpaid. Double rates are charged in such 


— 


cases, and the letters are worth $87 

the postmaster cannot devise a feast 
for letting the Celestials know messages a ral 
them from the Flowery Kingdom. _— 


The late cold snap caused an i 
amount of damage in the vicinity of "Mobil “sy 
The damage to the orange growers alone i, 
estimated at four million dollars. Much dam. 
age was also done in Florida,but many 2rowers 
vg by the signal service warning. and 
— fires in the groves, which saved the 

es. 


The French Consul at St. Louis say 
reason why the French Government tere! 
embargo on American pork was because it was 
informed that ten millions of pounds of dis- 
vased meat was about to be shipped abroad * 
part of which it was alleged had died of hoe 
cholera. Rather than eatsuch pork they de 
cided not to have any. — 


The charge is made that there exists ; 
Washington an organized system of pa 
ping negroes to work upon the Chesapeake 
Bay oyster beds, where they are kept in slavery 
as abject as ever existed “down South.” A 
—_ ne Rays ge —— oyster boat by 

0 the shore, tells a piti 
abuse and privation. , a 


Foreign. 


The Bedouins, who have been raiding Lower 
Egyptian provinces, have been subdued. 


, The Russian Minister of the Interior and 
other officials have been warned by Nihilists 
that they will be killed. -_ 


The steamer conveying the last reinforce. 
ments for Suakim has been wrecked in the Red 
Sea. The troops and crew were saved, but the 
ammunition and mules were lost. 


Catholie missionaries in the southern pro- 
vinces of China are being persecuted by the 
natives. The treaties are not respected and 
priests are arrested and held for ransom. 


The official report of losses of the French at 
the — of Sontay show that there were 
four officers killed, eleven seriously and eleven 
slightly wounded, and 77 men killed and 241 
wounded. 


El Mahdi holds five nuns and four priests in 
captivity, and demands £2,000 ransom for 
them. The Australian Minister at Cairo is 
asking the merchants of that city to subscribe 
the amount. 


It is reported that a military commission un- 
der Sir Evelyn Wood will make the necessary 
arrangements for the evacuation of the Soudan 
by Egyptain troops, to accomplish which will, 
it is thought, require a year. 


Three hundred branches of the Irish National 
League have been established in Australia, 
with an annual federal convention,and seventy- 
five thousand dollars raised for the cause. also 
} acme ud thousand dollars fora special Pamell 

und. 

The Porte has been informed by theW¥. 8. 
Government that the existing treaty of com- 
merce between the two countries must for the 
present remain in force, because notice of its 
termination by Turkey was not given at tke 
proper time. 


It is said that the prohibition of American 
pork seriously curtails the food supply of 
France, and as on such pr EE the imports 
from other countries fell off, it is evident that 
there is no othersource wherefrom the demand 
can be supplied. 


Farm Haw. 


Inquiries from subscribers falling under this 
head will be answered inthis columnif the replies 
are of general interest. Address commuéicatio s 
to Henry A. Haigh, Attorney, Seitz Block, Detroit 




















Liabilities of Overseers of Highways. 


MiLForp, Jan, 11, 1884. 
To the Law Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 


Being a subscriber of the Farmer I 
wonld like a little information concern- 
ing our highway tax. The overseer of 
highways in this district refuses to receipt 
all the work after it was lawfully perform- 
ed, and has returned the road warrant 
without notifying me that he thought it 
was not worked. Shall I have tu pay the 
tax, or is there some way to compel him 
to receipt the work? Is he not making 
himself liable to a fine for not doing the 
work of his office lawfully? A part of 
the work was done when he was out, and 
the rest with his permission at a more 
convenient time. Please answer through 
the FARMER and oblige, bears 


Answer.—The question as to whether 
the road taxis properly worked out 1s one 
that is left to tthe judgment of the over- 
seer; and if all men who occupy official 
positions in which they are required to 
exercise their judgm2nt were made re- 
sponsible for mere errors of judgment, 
great would be the difficulty of filling 
their places. Besides, if it were left toa 
judge or jury it would only be setting 
their judgment against his, and perhaps 
in the long run his would be as apt to be 
right as theirs. For example: Suppose 
a judge who is constantly giving his 
opinion of what the lawisin regard to 
the various matters brought before him, 
sometimes thousands or even hundreds 
of thousands of dollars being involved, 
was to be held responsible for every error 
he made in laying down the law, who 
would dare hold that position, for even 
our most eminent judges make mistakes. 
Therefore the law has made this wise pro- 
vision, that while persons are required in, 
their official capacity to exercise their 
discretion, they ure not held liable for 
errors that they make. 

If officials are directed by law to doa 
certain thing in a certain way, they must 
follow these directions or they will be 
held responsible for neglect of duty, but 
if left to their judgment they are not held 
liable for mistakes. However, if personal 
malice on the part. of the overseer in re- 
fusing to accept the work could be shown, 
this would entirely change things, because 
here he would not be exercising his judg- 
ment, and he would be held responsible. 
If you cannot do this I should judge you 


had better pay your road tax. 
H. M. SNOW. 


Promissory Notes Again. 





Minrorp, Jan. 2nd, 1884. 
Law Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 

Would you be so kind as to answer the 
following question in the law column of 
the Farmer: Mother and son having 
signed a note together, are sued upon it 
on its becoming due. The son has no 
property but the mother has 40 acres of 
jand. Can the mother’s property be taken 
to pay the entire amount of the judg: 
ment? Yours truly. 

S. A. SWENK. 


Answer.—It is rather difficult to under- 
stand from the above letter exactly in 
what capacity the mother signed. The 
letter says that mother and son signed to- 
gether, but ‘it does not specify whether 
she signed as indorser or surety, or joint 
and several maker. 

If she signed as indorser, that is, put 
her name on the back of the note, by the 
law of Michigan she is bound the same as 
if she signed as a joint and several maker; 
and suit may be commenced against the 
son, Or against her, or against them joint- 
ly. If she signed as surety, which would 
be shown by writing the word surety with 
her name on the note, or by its being un- 





derstood by all the parties that she signed 
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_< euch, the son could be sued alone or 
the mother and son sued together and 
. jon issued against both; but the con- 
stable or party making the levy would be 
instructed to seize the son’s preperty first, 
and the mother’s only if he could not find 
property belonging to the son, or not 
enough to satisfy the judgment. Proba- 
ply, however, the mother signed as joint 
and several maker with the son, in which 
cane both could be sued together and ex- 
ecution issued against both, or either could 
ne sued alone. If they did sign the note 
‘ointly and severally and one had to pay 
ihe entire amount of the judgment, he 
could sue the other party for contribu. 
vion. In regard to whether the moth- 
er’s 40 acres could be sold to pay the debt, 
[think possibly not, if she lives on the 
property, as under our homestead exemp- 
tion law 49 acres are exempt from exe- 
tion if the owner resides thereon and 
the property is not worth more than 
HERBERT M. Snow. 


execut 


$1,500. 








Compare the dose and quantity of Hood's 
garsaparilla and you have conclusive proof of 
its superior strength and cheapness. Try it. 
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; NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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GREAT SAVING FOR FARMERS 


THE 


IGHTNING 
HAY KNIFE! 


(WrerMoutTH PATENT.) 
ws VAde wet £Uay 


, gow 











ee tl 


HAY WAIPE, 


. Xo 

Vlaye* >isa0” 
Awarded FIRST ORDER OF MERIT 

" at Melbourne Exhibition, 1880. 

Was awarded the first premium 

at the International Exhibition 

in Philadelphia in 1876, and ac-~ 

BI -4 wy ANY OTHER 

PERIOR TO 
os KNIFE IN USE., 


It isthe BEST KNIFE in the 
«world to cut fine feed from bale, to 
cut down mow or stack, tocut corn- 
stalks for feed, to cut peat, or for 
a in a, _ == 

ual for cutting ensilage 
the silo. TRY IT. 

IT WILL PAY YOU. 
Manufactured only by * 


HIRAM HOLT & CO, ‘sie. U.'SPx: 
for sale by Hardware Merchants & the trade generally 
nz7eow-bt-i 











It is the best 
selling tool 
on earth. 
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Pulverizing Harrow, Clod 
Crusher and Leveler. 


The “ ACME” subjects the soil to the action 
of a Steel Crusher and Leveler and to the Cut- 
ting, Lifting, Turning process of double gangs 
of CAST ST: EL COULTERS the peculiar 
shape and arrangement of which give immense 
cutting power. Thus the three operations of 











NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Tell the children to cut out and save the comic 
silhouette pictures as they. appear from issue to 
issue. They will be pleased with the collection. 
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This space is owned by 
BLACEWELL’S BULL. 


Of course we mean the famous animal appearing 
on the label of every genuine package of Black- 
well’s Bull Durham Smoking Tobacco. Every 
dealer keeps this, the best Smoking Tobacco m=de. 
None genuine without trade-mark of the Dull. 
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THE OLD RELIABLE HALLADAY 


STANDARD WIND MILL 


27 YEARS IN USE 





GUARANTEED 


Superior to any other 
7 te Goce ito 
« POW 
AA by U. 8. 
Government at forts 
and garrison<, and by 
all leading railroad 
companies of this and 

other countries. 


Also the Celebratea © | 


1X L FEED MILL, 


which can be run by ‘any pemerente cheap, effectiveand 
durable. Will grind any kind of small grain into feed at 
the rate of 6 to 25 bu. per hour, according to quality and 
size of mill used. Send or Catalogue and Price-List to 


U. 5, Wind Engine & Pump Co.,Lock Box’33 Batavia, IIL 


di8-eowbt 





Will be mailed 
customers of last 
It contains illustrations, c= descriptions and 


t iT Li 
FREE $0.9) sericants and to 


directions for planting all Vegetable and Flower 
etc. Invalua 


D.M: PERRY & GO. 


Mich, 








No. { Plantation Saw Mill, 


$200 


(SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULARS.) 


SMITH, MYERS & SCHNIER, 
323, 325, 327 & 329 W. Front St., 


CINCINNATI, O. 
Mention this paper. j8-13t 





crushing lumps, leveling off the ground and 
thoroughly pulverizing the soil are perfermed at 
the sametim~. The entire absence of Spikes 
or Spring Teeth avoids pulling up rubbish. It 
is especially adapted io inverted sod or hard clay, 
where other harrows utterly fail; works perfectly 
on light soil, and is the only Harrow that cuts over 
the entire surface of the ground. 


We make a Variety of Sizes working 








NONPAREIL 
FARM & FEED MILLS 
=~ The Cheapest and Best. 

Will Crush and Grind Any thing. 
& Illustrated Catalogue FREE. 


Address L. J, MILLER, Cincinnati, 0. 





from 4 to 15 ft. wide. 


DO NOT BE DECEIVED! 

EE eT 
Don’t let your dealer palm off a base imita- 
tion or some inferior tool on you under the as- 
surance that it is something better, but SATIS- 
FY YOURSELF BY ORDERING AN ACME 
ON TRIAL. We will send the double gang 


COLORED MEN! 


THE DETROIT 


“PLAINDEALER” 


is the neatest. newsiest and best newspaper pub- 
lished in this country by CoLorED MEN. 


Send 


Acme to any responsible farmer in the United sample copy. Subscription rates: $150 per year, 


States on trial, and if it does not suit you may 


send it back, we paying return freight charges. | 8 


$1 for six months, 50c for three months. 


Address 


3t THE PLAINDEALER, Detroit, Mich. 





We dont ask for pay until you have tried it on 
your own farm. 


Send for Pamphlet Containiug Thousands of 
Testimonials from 46 different States and 
Territories. 


NASH & BROTHER, 


Manufactory and Principal Offiice, 


Branch Office, MILLISGTON 
HaRRispuRG, PENN. New Jersey. 


N. B.—Pamphlet ‘ TicLacE 1s MANURE’’ sen 
Free to parties who Name this Paper. 


Valuable Farm ForSale 


The undersigned executors will sell on 


Tuesday, January 29, 1884, 


At10 o'clock, A M. at public auction, on the 
farm in the Town of Marengo, Calhoun County, 
Mich., the valuable farm known as the S. G. Pat- 
tison farm, situated one mile south of the Michi- 
gan Central Railroad depot, c ntaining 240 acres, 
all in first-class repair; there is abundance of 
water which never fails. Said farm has been 
awarded the 


FIRST PREMIUM 


at the State fair, dnd also at the Calhoun County 
Fair. The farm lays upon a fine elevation and is 
withont doubt as fine a location as a person could 
wish. There are about 15 acres of timber, and the 
balance is under the best cultivation, with 115 
acres of wheat on the ground. Parties wishing 
to purchase a good home farm, will do well to call 
and examine the place, because everything is in 
the best of shape; the house, tenant houses and 
barns are built for convenience on the most im- 
proved plan. 7 

Terms :—One-half down, the balance to suit the 
PM ARENGO, Mich., Dec. 13th, 1.83 

MARENGO, Mich., Dec. 13th, 1.83. 

j "A, 8. PATTISON, 
W. G. PATTISON, 
Executors. 
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Small Fruit Plants 


Gooseberries, 
i Strawberries. 
The more common kinds in agg: _ New and 
pronfising varieties a specialty. Varieties care- 
fully tested. Plants lifted, handled and packed 
in the best manner. No extra charge for packing 





Currants, 


Blackberries, 
Raspberries, 


Grapes, 


and delivering at freight or express office. Prioe 
list free to all applicants. T.T. LYON, _ 
tmy15 SoutH Haven, Mich 





JERSEYS FOR SALE. 


Cow Laleigh 9661 A. J.C.C., five years old, and 
bull calf by Duke of Willow Grove 4813, six 
months old; and a yearling bull of same breeding. 
also two grade Guernsey heifers in calf. Will 
sell in lots to suit purchasers. Address 


WM. CRAHAM, 


38-6w Rochester, Oakland Co., Mich. 





SwEETLAND’sS 


Improved FeedCook er 
ald Lightning Water Heater. 


Everybody needs them. Agents wanted. Address 
jas- J. B. SWEETLAND, Pontiac, Mich. 


WANTED. 


A farm fronting on River or Lake. Send de 
scription. Address M. D., 441 Lafayette —— 


Detroit. im 
“Over THE GARDEN WALL” and 100 
other Choice Songs and Ballads words 








“ BARBOUR” CORN DRILL, 


Unequaled for STRENGTH 

and SIMPLICITY. Drops 
> positively only ONE Grain 
in a place, twelve, sixteen 
or twenty inchesapart. 
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PRIC 


E REDUCED 


This cut repre- 
sents a ecale that 
will weigh from 
half an ounce to 
240 1bs., made by 
theChicago Scale 
Co.,and warrant- 
ed true. We wil 
send one of these 
scales and the 
FarmeER for one 
year to any ad- 





dress for $5.00, cash with order 
JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS, Publishers. 


“SINGER” 


SEWING MACHINE 


AND THE 


Michigan Farmer 
ONE YEAR 


For Eighteen Dol.ars. 


This cutis a fac simile of the Machine. Send 
orders to JOHNSTONE & GIBBONS. Detroit. 


THE GRAND RAPIDS 


(Established 1866) is acknowledged to be the most 
complete, thorough, practical,economical and trnly 
popular school of its kind. DEMAND FOR ITs 
GRADUATES GREATER THAN THE SUPPLY. For 
particulars enclose stamp for College Journal, Ad- 
dress C. G. Swensberg, Grand Rapids, Mich. j 


DETROIT 


ZOOLOGICAL 


GARDEN. 


Cor. Michigan Avenue and Tenth Street. 
Open Daily—Sundays from 10 A. M. 
Exhibiting the largest collection of foreign & native 


WILD ANIMALS 


ever exhibited in the United States. Also a large 
collection of Rare and Beautiful Birds. An Im- 
mense Aquarium containing a fine variety of Fish 

A fine Brass Band daily in attendance. Michi- 
gan Avenue cars pass the Zoo. every five minutes. 


Children 10 cts. 




















and musicforiée Parrmn & Co., 47 Barclay st. NY 
AMONTH, Ao’ts wanted. 90 best sell 
ing articics in t he, orld. lsample “ree. 


$95 ONSON Detroit. Mich 
By return mail, Full Desert 
——_ New Tailor 
a Dress Cutting MOODY & CO, 





ma of 
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its 


ve disease; b 

of the worst kind and of lon 

cured, Ind 80 a! Fd ay fai 
in its efficacy, that I will send TWO BOTTLES FREE, to- 
her with a VALUABLE TREATISE on this disnase, to 

sudlerer, Give Express and P. O. address. ’ 
DE, T. A. BLOCUM, 181 Pearl 8t.. Now Yorks 
no20-26t-ins 





b 


ina healthy condition. 
frequently used in Hog Cholera and has never 
failed to prevent its spread. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








BURPEE’S 
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Tomato. 
Delleetion by Mail, postpaid, to any address for ONL 


I 
] 
« 
i 
. 





we will send above splendid collection of 15 varieties, and 
LAR of the following: Ounudian 
us Ultra Sweet Oorn, sweetest of al; Telegraph 
ite Spine Oucumber, none better; Imperial Dwarf Large 
© abbage, 


beans or shelled; Ne 
luscious peas; Peerless W hi 
best; Burpee’s Superior Large Flat Dutch 
early; Veltch’s 





ustly so celebrated. 
ES new and ch 


every respect, few 
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SPECIAL FARM ANNUAL 


OATALOGUE, with large illustrated circular of B 
W. 
eo @ 


Linseed Meal 


ABSOLUTELY THE BEST FEED FOR 


Cattle, Horses & Hogs 


The Meal Made by the 





HetroitLinsead OiCo 


is the productof pure sound Flaxseed only, Lin 
seed being its other name. 


The reason why Linseed Meal is the most nu- 


tritious of all foods is because it contains the larg- 
est ey omy of nitrogenous substance. 
T 


e effects of Nitrogenous Foods, such as Lin- 


SEED MEAL may be briefly summed up as follows: 


1. Fed with straw or other coarse fodder they 


acquire a value as food not attainable in any other 
way. 


Pd They add great value to the dairy. 
8. They lay on flesh and fat rapidly. 
4. They promote a healthy activity in all the or- 


gans. f 
5. They increase the fertility of the soil by en- 
richin 


the manure of animals fed with them. 
6. They prevent disease by keeping the organe 
Linseed Meal has been 


It is almost needless to say, that in order to de- 


rive much benefit from the use of Linseed Meal 
it must be fed in quantity. At least one half of 
all an animal consumes may safely and profitably 


e LINSEED MEAL. 
go Please send for circular and prices. 


DETROIT LINSEED OIL CO., 
Cor. Leib and Wight Streets, 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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Detroit, 


State. 
ble for another $150,000, making a guarantee fund 
of $300,000 for depositors. 


the 5t t 
made after the 5th interest begins 1st of follow- 
ing month. 


STATE 


AVINGS DAMM, 


Ne. 88 Griswold Stree, 
Mich. 


ma 
—— 


Organized under the general banking Jaw of the 
Cash capital $150,000. Stockholders lia- 


Four per cent interest, compounded semi-annu- 


ally, paid off deposits represented by pass books. 


On pass book plan deposits made on or before 
of the month draw interest from ist. If 


To persons desiring interest to begin immediate- 


ly our certificates of deposit bearing interest from 
date of deposit commend themselves. : 
vayable, principal and interest, at end of a stipu- 
lated period, as follows: 


They are 


months at 2 per cent per annum, 

8, 4 or 5 months at 3 per cent per annum 
to 11 months at 44 per cent per annum, 
12 months at 5 per cent per annum. 


If money is drawn before expiration of period, 
o interest paid on amount drawn out. 


We keep confidential all business with our cus- 


tomers. 


Will occupy new Buhl Building next door north 
f Post Office as soon as complcted. 
DAVID HAMILTON, Pres't. 
T.S, ANDERSON, Vice-Pres. 


ROBT. 8S. MASON, Cashier. 
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ers who desire a “my power for barn use, which 
will be always rea 

way. : 
can draw, is cheap, durable, and so simple in con- 
struction that it cannot get out of order. Will run 
a feed-cutter, feed-mill, corn-sheller or cut-off saw 
Takes power from horse to other machine by belt 
without jack or tumbling rod. 


The Newest Thing and The Best! 


stubble ] 
or iron beam, steel or chilled moldboard. 


The Bignell Post Power 





FOR FARM 


Especially ¢esigned to meet the wan farm- 


y to operate and never in the 
It will perform as much work as two horses 


THE BICNELL PLOW. 


For lightness of draft and work in both sod and 
ag noequals. Made with either wood 





SMYRNA BELLS. 


Made of Amalgam steel metal, and for volume and 


purity of tone are not to be excelled. 


For information in regard to any of the above 
call on or address F. B. BIGNELL, 
Smyrna, Mich. 


(= Good territory assigned to responsible agents 


Peninsular Steam Heat 


FRUIT DRIER. 


FOR FACTORY USE. 


Eclipses All Others. 


NEW PROCESS. 
(= Write for Descriptive Pamphlet, address 
GRANGER & SIBLEY, Armada, Mich 





AMMOTH IRONCLAD 


pit. 
ee’s Netted 


¥ 50 


Pe 
Ame yell ie voy nee A, striking beauty, enormous size, pleasant flavor; Golden 
Saleif'y, long white; Spinach, new thick-leaved round, and Bur- 


MENT! If you ORDER 
for 1884 (price 10 cts.), 120 
ates—the best and most complete Catalogue of the kin 


ATLEE BURPEE & CO, 


WATERMELON‘ 


As the introducers of the now celebrated @ 
Cuban Queen, we bring before the public for the 
first time, an entirelydistinct and most valuable 
Teme. BURPEE’S M MOTH 


The hard- 


6 R 1884 
th, firm heads, 
most beautiful golden yellow 


delicately curled leaves, 
2 $1.00 


Gem Musk 
Etampes Cabb: 


xston’s New Favor- 

etail Value, $1. OF but we will send the Entire 
CENTS IN STAMPS, or 5 collections for $2. 

LSO one packet each 

Wonder Bean, dwarf, delicious flavor as string 

Peas, immense podg, full of large, 

ibbed Celery, 

splendid second. 


tandard; New No. 2 Cabba; 
—y oe, ine: ethersfleld 


tual Lettuce, fine; Large Ke 





egetable for $1.00. 
EARLY we will send free a copy of B PEE’S 
ages, hundreds of illustrations, with 3 sue 
ublished. BURPEE’S ABRIDGED 
WELCOME OATS, will be mailed FREE 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. Warehouses, No. 475 


RPEE’S 


ww N. oe St., & 476 and 478 York Ave. 


OAK SHADE HERD 


POLAND-CHINAS 





Onr herd consists of several distiuct families of 


first-class Poland-Chinas. Can furnish pigs in 

airs not akin. Have a fine lot ready for shipping. 

e are booking orders for eee Correspon- 
BOODY & LEE, 


dence solicited. 
jl MoRENCI, MICH. - 


Look Here! 
Shorthorn Cattle Sale, 


— ON — 


Tuesday, January 22, (884. 


at the Farm_1% miles west of Pittsford. We will 
offer at auction 19 head of Shorthorn Cattle, 
three bulls and 16 cows and heifers. Females 
tracing to such cows as imp. Tulip, re. Caroline 
and yo ge yong Lass, with 20th Duke of Hills- 
dale 22809, 7 imp Duke of Wicken 14130 out of 
Duchess of Hillsdale by Dick Taylor 5508, at the 
head of the herd. Sale to commence at one o’clock 
P.M. Terms of sale, one year’s time on approved 








notes. Catalogue on application. Address 
CHAS. BOLEY & & SON, 

d25-4t Pittsford, Hillsdale Co., Mich. 

A.J. MURPHY, 


Breeder of Pure-bred Recorded 
POLAND CHINA SWINE, 


PLAINWELL OR SILVER CREEK, MicH. 
My herd is dark in color and bred from the most 
noted herds of Ohio and pcnigen. Pigs sired by 
Arnolc’s Sambo, Black Tou, Hopeful, Murphy’s 
W.S., and Dixie. Stock first class. Prices reason 
able. Special rates by express. oz 


Greenwood Stock Farm 


A choice lot of Pure bre? PuAcud iina Swine 
for sale at reasonable rates. Pigs in pairs and 
trios not akin. My herd numbers about 200 he 
including descendants from some of the most no 
families. Breeding stock recorded in Ohio P. G 
Record. Correspondence and inspection invited, 
B. G. BUELL, 
Little Prairie Ronde, Cass Co., Mich. 


FOR SALE 


Two Shorthorn bull calves; sire and dam record- 
ed, A handsome three quarter, bred grade cow. 
An imported Cotswold Ram and a fine young 
Hambletonian Mare. Address 


818 J. A. ARMSTRONG, Owosso, Mich. 


BRONZE TURKEYS. 


We have some very fine high-bred Turkeys for 
sale; single ones or in pairs at reasonable prices. 





jatt 








Address JAMES G. HAYDEN. 
or ASA KINGSBURY, 
25.6t Cassopo.is, MicH. 





FOR SALE. 


Imported Hampshire and Southdown Yearling 

Rams, and Berkshire Pigs of approved bree 

for sale. Address, McGREGOR& PHILLIPS, 

Alta Vista er Farm, St. Clair, Mich. 
mre7-tf. 


Choice Holsteins For Sale. 


We have five young bulls of choice breeding of 
this breed of cattle, and also some very fine fe- 
males, both cows and heifers, which we will sell 
on very reasonable terms. "he herd comprises 
that of Wm. Rowley, of Mt. Clemens and B. 
Phillips, Utica. For particulars address 

WM. ROWLEY, Mt. Clemens. 
or B. PHILLIPS, Utica. 


Shorthorns For Sale, 


Bulls, heifers and cows—all registered in 
-\merican Shorthorn Herd Book, and of choice 
milking strains: Will be sold very reasonable at 
private sale. Address 


d10-138t NORTON FITCH, Sparta, Mich. 


Shorthorn Bull For Sale. 


The well bred bull Beaumont 5th 34505, by 28d 
Duke of Airdrie 19393, out of Princess Maud 2d 
(Vol. 15) by Royal Lancaster (29870). He is a red 
roan, calved January 23th, 1880, and sound and 
vigorous, Will be sold on reaso: able terms. Ad- 
dress R. A. REMICK, Clarkston, Mich. 


THOROUGHBRED HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


FOR ‘SALE. 


Two young bulls that took 2d premium in their 
class at the State Pair last September; also one 
six year old cow and one yearling heifer; all reg- 
istered ii A. H. H. book. Address 

)8-6w STONE & BIGGS, Hastings, Mich. 


Shorthorns For Sale. 
Mazurka’s Oxford Eighth, 35262. 


This bull is nearly six years old and is a supe- 
rior sire. Duke Jumbo, one year old in Decem- 
ber last, and Duke Van Wrangle, one year old in 
May next, wil] be sold on favorable terms by 


j8-6w A W INGERSON, Cooper, Mich. 


6,000 Acres of Land 


FOR SALE. 


Toffer for sale 6,000 Acres of Land, situated 
in the townships of MAYFIBLD AND ARcap1A, La- 
PEER Co., MicH., within nine miles of Lapeer City 
the County seat, flourishing and 0! market town 
and within three miles of the Michigan Central 
and Pontiac, Oxford & Port Austin Railroads. 
This land consists of about 5,050 acres of wild and 
1,000 acres of cleared. Will sell the wild land in 
lots of 40 acres and upwards at from $ to $15 Fad 
acre; terms, 10 per cent of purchase down. The 
cleared infarms of 83 acres or more to suit pur- 
chaser price from $15 to $85 per acre; terms, 
prone AD g down. Ten years time will be given 
on all balances, drawing interest. Investigation 
and examination solicited.. Address 

HENRY STEPHENS, 
No. 990 Woodward, Ave. Detroit. 


or A. L. STEPHENS, 
St. aa Batcotamon Co., Mich, 


q rday at bome. Samples worth #511. 
$5 to $20 Paduress Stinson & Co., Portland. hi 








25-38m* 























NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 








JHRSHYSI 
RIVERSIDE PARK FARM, 


situated near Kawkawlin, a village on the Macki- 
naw Division of the M.C. R. R., four miles north 
of Bay City, Mich. 


This choice herd 
numbering near- 
ly forty, is head- 
ed by the young 
bull Farmer’s 
Son 6267. First 
Prize at Michi- 

an State Fair in 
882, in yearling 
class. His sire, 
the justly cele- 
brated Farmer's 
Glory, has won 
more prizes than 
any bull ever im- 
ported into this 
country. 

Some choice ani- 
mals for sale. 





Address 


Visitors welcome. 
ISAAC MARSTON, Detroit, or 


J.F. MULDRAGH, Manager, 
Kawkawlin, Mich. 


Jystf 


MOST EXTENSIVE PURE BRED 
LIVE-STOSK ESTABLISHMENT 
IN THE WORLD. 








i> 

g8 S HF 
55 S23 
&s 38° 
Ay ne 
Seti 35 
o8 ~ 
3X Fak 


OLYDESDALE HORSES, PERCHERON-NORMAN 

— HORSES, TROTTING-BRED ROADSTERS, 
HOLSTEIN AND DEVON CATTLE. 

Our customers have the advantage of our many 

years’ FoF resge ye. — mporting large 

collections, 0 of com; ‘erent 

low prices Tocsuse of extent of Ousinees and low 

rates of transportation, Catalogues free. Cor 

respondence solicited. Mention a 

ER, - 


POWELL BROS., 


d26tf Springboro, Crawford Co., Penn. 


OAKLAWN FARM, 


The Greatest Importing and Breedin 
Establishment in tne World. . 


PERCHERON HORSES 


WORTH $2,500,000.00 
Imported from France and Bred 
since 1872, by 


M. W. DUNIIAM, 

Wayne, Du Page Co., Illinois, 

35 miles West of Chicago 
on C. & N.-W. R’y. 











Prices low for quu: . 
ity of stock, and 
EVERY STALLION 
GUARANTEED A 
BREEDER. 


390 Imported the Past Three Months. 

finest animals, with choicest pedigrees 

in the Percheron Stud Book of France 

and the Peroheron Stud Book of the United States 
Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue M” 


SPRINGDALE HERDS. 
TURNER & HUDSON 


LANSING, MICHIGAN, 


—IMPORTERS AND BREEDERS OF— 


Berkshire, Suifolk & Poland-China Swine 


Largest, best and most complete herds of these 
breeds, and finest piggery in Michigan. Neither 
pains nor expense have been spared in 
these choice herds together. We warrant satisfac- 
tion to all who may favor.us with orders. 


All Breeding Stock Registered. 
FOR SALE. 


Three thoroughbred young Ayrshire bnils. Also 
some very fine young Berkshire pigs, from the 
stock of R. P. Gustin, of Bay City. Termes rea- 
sonable. Apply to J. SUMNER ROGERS, 

a4. ORCHARD LAKE, Mich. 











CHESHIRE SWINE 
A New Breed in Most of the States. 


Send for Price List and Illustrated circular. 
n27-tf W.G. SMITH & CO., Mansfield, Ohio. 





mare: 
pe re 


Levi Arnold, Plaiawe 


LEVI ARNOLD, 


— PROPRIETOR OF — 


Riverside Stock Farm, 


PLAINWELL, MICH. 


~— BREEDER AND SHIPPER OF— 


Pure-bred Recorded Poland China Swine 


Registered Jersey Cattle, 
(A. J. 6. GC. H. R.,; 


and Registered Merino Sheep. 


Poland Chinas still a specialty. Herd establish- 
ed in 1869. Is the largest herd in the State. Is em 
ingen ung A a herd of prize winners. Stock all dark 
n color and faultless in style, consisting entirely 
of the most noted families of the day. Pigs*ef 1882 
and 1883 sired by seven stock boars of the highest 
breeding and individual merit, vena | lack 
Tom No. 2269, Hopeful 2573, Reckless 4215, a 
ness 3597, Black Hopeful 3279, eg ga 

and U.S. of Riverside 2051. Pigs in paira and 
trios not of kin. Stock all recorded in Ohio P. C. 
Record. Two-third rates by American, United 
States and Adams Express Companies. Prices 
reasonable and quality of stock first class. A 
choice lot of sprin Og of 1883, also a superior 








lot of brood sows in for sale. [expect to raise 
200 pigs to be farrowed in fall of 1883. For pricee 
and particulars address as above. All corres- 
pondence promptly answered. mr29-ty 





© 





Bargains at Riverside 


FOR NEXT 30 DAYS. 


To reduce a very large stock of fall pigs, I 
will sell strictly first class No. 1, August, 
September and October pigs at an extremely 


low price, $15 per head. Pigs all i 
of choicest breeding and most approved pedi- 
gree, either sex in pairs, trios and herds not 
of kin. Pigs all sired by such noted stock boars as 
Black Tom No. 2269, Black Hopeful 3279, Darkness 
3596, Errand Boy 3683, and Reckless 4215. Most 
of these pigs are out of my very choicestold brood 
sows, they being second litters for this year. 
Nearly 100 head of these black shining beauties 
now ready for shipment. Have also a superior lot 
of June and July pigs for sale very cheap. An 
elegant bunch of April and May pigs, selected 
stock, at reasonabl prices. Also yearling boars 
and sows and older brood sows on sale, bred be- 
fore shipping if desired. I challenge any breeder 
of Poland-Chinas in America to equal this herd 
for high breeding, color, symmetry, size, feeding 
qualities, hardy constitutions and fine finish. 

I will also sell at very iow prices 35 Merino rams 
yearlings and two year olds, om of them register- 
ed, and many of them sired by Prince Bismarck, 
whose a weighed 34 lbs. 10 ozs., clipped May 
12th, 1883. 

Also six Jersey bulls, yearlings and calves, part 
of them registered, and all but one eligible to regis- 
tryin A J.C.C. H.R. Most of them solid colors 
and full black points. These bulls are sired by 
Duke of Tanglewood 6833, Harry Rex 7276 and 
Duke of Newton ¢313. As I wish to keep nothing 
but Club Book females I will sell very cheap a few 
unregistered cows and heifers of fancy colors and 
fine markings, all in calf by Duke of Tanglewood 
No. 6833. A frosted corn crop and lack of room 
for these animals prompts tt.is announcement. A 
personal inspection of stock is invited. On pur- 
chases — st to +50 or upwards time given to 
suit purchasers if desired, on approved notes at 
seven per cent interest, 


LEVI ARNOLD, Proprietor. 





DIREO TORY 
— OF — 


Michigan Breeders. 


CATTLE,—Shorthorns. 


UTHER H. JOHNSON, Alpime Stock Farm 
_4Grand Rapids, breeder o thoroughbre 
Shorthorns. Stock from good families for sale. 
Correspondence solicited. jal5-ly 




















Chester Whites. 





horn Cattle. 
tion guarant: 


Swine, 


C aa 
+ Dreeder and shipper of Chester White 
bred from the best 

poe mere st strains of blood. 


Cerrespondence 
ee 


Lyons, Ionia County, Mick., 
Stock tet 
Also breeder of Registered Short 
solicited. Sutisfae- 


- Residence, 3 miles east of Lyons 


W Y. TUBBS, Delhi Mills, Washtenaw Co. 
. breeder of pu Mills, Washtenaw Co., 


re Suffolk and Chester White 











‘Cheshires. 








bt ye LESSITER, Oakdale Stock Farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 
for sale. Correspondence promptly answered. 
P. O. address, Grattan, Kent Co., Mich. jal5-ly 


solicited. 


W aewonan. Millington, 
¥ . Sreeder and shipper of (mproved Ch hire 
Swine—a specialty. Order early. ‘Conseapentiones 





Tuscola Co., 


jani5-26t 





P. KELSEY, Clay Ridge Farm, Ionia, Mich. 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Prin- 
cipal families Rose of Sharon, Phyllis, Gwynnes, 
etc. Correspondence solicited. * dlgiy 


Jae SYKES, North Plains Stock Farm, 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Fas hion- 
able families and color (red) ; stock for sale; cor- 
respondence solicited. Muir, Ionia Co. di8ly 


N® HAYES, Eldorado Stock Farm, breeder 
of Shorthorns of the Young Mary, Phyllis, 
etc., families. Young animals for sale. Also 
breeder of Norman Percheron stoek with imp. 
Eldorado at the head of the stud. Correspondence 
solicited. P. O. address, Muir, Ionia Co. dily 


N. OLMSTED, Burr Oak Farm, 
4 fonia Co., breeder of Shorthorns. 
sale. Correspondence solicited. 











Muir, 
Stock for 
jal-ly* 


AVID P. WILCOX, Forest Hill Stock Farm 
Breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorns. Stock 

for sale. Correspondence solicited. Improved 
farm of 300 acres, with good buildings for sale. 
Postoffice address, Riley, Clinton Co. n27-ly* 








SHEEP—Merinos, 





OHN BARTHOLOMEW & 


breeders of registered i 
pM hd gistered Merino Sheep and Jer- 


SON, Hillsdale,. 
ji5-ly 





of stwood 
solicited. 


E. LOCKWOOD, Washingto 
4 County, breeder of es arenes 4 fe 


Macomb 
Merino Sheep 


Stock, d i 
Hammond flock. + descended, directly from the 


Mock for sale. Correspondence: 





Mich., 


Ww C. SMITH, Brookdale 
thoroughbred registered Merino shee -Phe 


ioneer flock this part of t 
ye Cig? of this State. Stock for sale 


Sheep, recorded in Verm 
pondence solicited. — 


“arm, breeder of 


Montcalm County, Mich.d@-ly 


Pp M. KELSEY, Walnut’ Valley Farm, I 


breeder of thoroughbred Merino 
Corres- 
di8-ty* 








— WILLE, 
ur, tonia Co., breeder of thorou 
registered Merino sheep, 

pondence solicited. sian 


ene 


Hazlewood Steck — 
hi 
rres- 





M DAVIDSON, Tecumseh, Lenawee County. 
- breeder of Shorthorn Cattle. A few choice 
young females for sale. Also some young bulls. 
Correspondence will receive prompt attention. 


D M. UHL, Brookside Herd, Ypsilanti. Choice 
- Shorthorns of the best mi king and beef 


making qualities for sale. Co 
Neen” q Correspondence so- 


BR go MOORE, Milford, Oakland Co., Micn.. 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle of the Princess, 
Constance, Renick Rose of Sharon, Belle Duchess 
Craggs, Young Mary, Stapleton Lass, Plumwood 
Lass, Victoria and Donna Maria families. j2-6m* 


OHN F. DREW, Jackson, breeder of thor- 

—_— Shorthorns. Young bulls and heifers 
for e. Correspondence solicited. Residence 
seven miles north on Gravel Road. 


L. BROOKS, Novi, Oakland Co., breeder of 
L thorou hbred Shorthorn cattle and Jersey Red 
swine; stoc 














for sale. my29 


D. DeGARMO, Highland, Oakland Co., 
breeder of Shortnorn Cattle and thorough- 
bred J ersey Red Hogs. Young stock for sale at 
reasonable prices, myl5-6m* 


ENJ. F. BATCHELER, Oceola Center 
Livingston Co., Mich., breeder of Shorthorn 
cattle. Herd consists of Young Marys and other 
well bred stock. Young bulls and heifers for sale, 
Terms reasonable. mys-ly 


8. BROOKS, Brighton, Mich., breeder of 
. Registered Shorthorns of lealing families— 
Pomonas, Floras, etc. Also American Merino 
Sheep and Poland China Swine. Young stock for 
sale. apl0tf 
OBT. MILLIKEN, Almont, Macomb Co., 
breeder of Shorthorn Cattle, Hambletonian 
horses and Poland China Hogs. Stock for sale. 
Terms easy. Correspondence solicited. 


Write for prices. 

















H. HINDS, Stanton, Montcalm Co., breed 
. croft Shorthorn Cattle and American Merino 
heep. je27-ly* 


EORGE W. STUART, Grand Blane, Gene- 
see Co., breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn 

Cattle, Registered Merino Sheep, and J ersey Red 

Swine. Correspondence solicited. jal7-ly* 


C. WIXOM, Wixom, breeder of Shorthorns. 
; ¢ Rose of Sharon, Lady Helen, and Ayles 

families. Stock for sale. Al correspondence atl 
receive prompt attention. jal?7-3m 


M. BALL, Hamburg, Livingston Co., breed- 

er of Shorthorns. Principal families. Rose 
of Sharon, Phyllis and Young Mary; also breeder 
ef Thoroughbred American Merinos and Poland. 
China swine. 


M. GRAHAM, Rochester, Oakland Co.,Mich 
breeder of thoroughbred Shorthorn cattle, 
thoroughbred and grade Jerseys and Berkshire 
swine. Stock forsale. Write for prices. fl4iy* 


- & ALEX, McPHERSON Howel 
W Mich., breeders of Shorthorn cattle an 
Cotswold sheep. Stock for sale; prices reason- 


able. j2-ly 
I M. WHITAKER, Hazelnut Ridge F 

+ Lima, Washtenaw Co., breeder of ‘aan 
Cattle and American Merino Sheep. Young stock 
for sale. jny1-83-ly* 


8. BROOKS, Wixom, Mich., breeder of 
- thoroughbred Shorthorns, Families repre- 
sented: Ox ord Gwynnes, Phyllis, Pomona, Bell 
Duchess, Bonnie Lass, etc. aplotf 


P| LESSITER, Jersey, Oakland Co., breeder of 


Shorthorn Catt] hropshire and own 
Sheep. _ Stock for als. silatii mene 


OHN McKAY, Romeo, Macomb Co.,: breed 
J of Shorthorn cattle. Young bulls and heifers 
for sale. Correspondence solicited. 


E. FISK & SON, Johnstown, Barry Coun 
J . breeders of Shorthorn cattle, Registered rom 
ican Merino sheep, and Poland-Chinas swine, 
aud Plymouth Rock chicks. P.O. Bedford, Ca)- 
houn Co., Mich. Correspondence invited. 


W E. BOYDEN, Delhi Mills. 
- breeder of Shorthorna, a 
Young stock for sale. 



































Washtenaw Co., 
so Merino Sheep. 
Correspondence solicited. 


Holsteins. 


M L. SWEET, Holly Bank Stock Farm, 
. Grand Rapids Mich., importer and breeder 
of thoroughbred registered Holstein (Dutch- 
Friesian) Cattle. Fine imported stock for gale. 














C L. HARRISON, Lansing, breeder of and 
. dealer in pure Holstein cattle. Stock for sale 
Correspondence solicited 


R G. WASHBURN, Litchfield, Hillsdale Co., 
), breeder of and dealer in thoroughbred and 
imported Holstein Cattle. First-class stock for sale 


K. SEXTON, Howell, importer and breed- 
+ er of thoroughbred Holstein Cattle, Stock 
farm, three miles south. 013-ly 


A UNDERWOOD, Addison, breeder and 
- dealerin Holstein cattle. Stock for sale. 














dli-ty 





H T. & E, A. ROSS, Milford breeders of 

. istered Merino sh 2 Vermens 
and Western New York fin. gaa 
grade stock for sale, Prices reasonable, 


m Vermont 


flocks. Registered and 
825-3m* 





HATHAWAY, Addiro 
Rae of thoroughbred’ —_ 





ee Co.,Mich 
can Merino 


orrespondence sollatons 





ways for sale. 


EO. S. PIERSON. 
er of thorou hbred ie - 


and descended fro c 
tered Poland China Ps gg san 
respondence solicited, 


A T. SHORT, Coldwater breeder of 

«. bred Merino sheep. Stock i ‘bot vous 
and Michigan Registe tock wed” d 
pondence Solicited. — " 


00, Mich., breed- 


h 
fice in City Hal], ? Stock al- 


M. DEAN, M 
. wamo, Ionia Coe Avenue Stock Farm, P 


-» breeder and dealer in im: 


ks, aie 


tock for sale. 8 





elsewhere 


J) SMITH, 


ns from some 
Examine before purchasing 


1a83-Sm 








. dealer 


and rams for sale, 


J, GAGE, South Lyon, breeder of and 


in registered 


erino sheep. Ewes 
Write for — 


prices. 





J. 


breeder 


C. THOMPSON, Romeo, Macomb 


of Thorough 
Sheep; also Poland-Chi, i 


Correspondence solicited. 


Merins 
na Hogs. Stock for sale. 
may6-ly* 





ence solicited. 


& C. E. KELLOG 
E. ston County, Micke hos Center, 
in American Merinos, 


Living- 

reeders of and dealers 

Stock for sale; corres 
oib-aun 





AKE B 
of Re 


ROS., Wixom, Oakland Co., breederg 
istered Merino % d 
Correspondence solicited, _— Stock 


S., W: 


for 
tists: 





all times, 





S B. HAMMOND, breeder of Registered 
* rino Shee abe 
Nock Foes b proprietor of * le Hi “ 


amazoo, Mich, Stock for sale at 
jal¢-1y 





ADAM Dixnn, 


registered and un: 
nos.’ Stock for sale rn poem angle 


Correspondence solicited, 


Milford, Mich., breeder sf 
rican 


on very reasonable tern, 
d26-1y 





Sheep, tracing 


J. & E. W. HARDY, Oceola ts i 
E. ingston Co., breeders of Registered’ aay 


to best Vermont flocks. Stock for 
8196m* 


sale. Correspondence solicited. 





nimals, 


H. THOMPSON Grand B) igen 
. Breeder of Registered Merinoe "of Anns 
stock, descendants of most noted families of fine 


Size, form and density of fleece a 
m30 Gai 





Registered Me 
selection in 


M. FELLOWS, Man aiaienenens 
©. I keep on hand : — iw Oo. 


at all times a good stock 
rino sheep of my own bi al 


Vermont. Stock always for sale, - 





reeders 


W. & O. BARNES, B 


B: 
iand-China Swin stock for 
sale at reasonable prices, Correspondence solicitad.. 


Merltio Sheep and 0: 
e. Achoice lot of young’. a 


of Registered 





stered 
Sale. 


orrespondence solicited. 


RED ©. WOOD, Saline Mich. Breeder of 


Merino Sheep. Young Stock For 





gp he of ran 
stered in 

Rams for sale, conan 
dence in Blackman; P, 


breeder of and dealer im 
Sheep. A choice let of 
ndence solicited. Resi 
-» Jackson, Mich, 


Corres 





8. BAMBER, Highi 
. Co., breeder of Renin 
the best flocks in Vermont. Also hig 
Ewes and rams for gale at fair prices. 


Michigan, Oakland 
Merinos, bred from 
h gradea, 





A 


tantly 


A. WOOD, Saline, Mich., breeder ther- 
vn gem Merino Sneep. A large stock con- 
na, 


jal?-tf 





stock for sale. 


Deer seen. a 
reeders 0: stered Merino Sheep. Y 
181-1 


SHULTzZ, Coldwatez, 
Correspondence solieited 








Shropsbire Downs, 





for prices. 


stock bred from imported sheep 


D HUBBARD, Marshall, Mich., breeder and 
. importer, 


jof Shropshire nny Imported and 
orsale. Write 
jyi?7-6m 


£ 





Shropshir 
wool breed. 


Dhu at head. 


Wesley J. Garloc 


ARLOCK’S imported and Michigan bred 


e sheep, 


the popular matton and 
Only 


ock in Livingston County 


eldest in Central Michigan, imported 


rie orders secure first choice. 
» Howell, Mich, 








HORSES.—Draft and Trotting, 








Ferguson, 





Correspondence solicited. Lofty, 
Clydesdale 
Devons. ddress L. P. 


ortland Charley, 


ree BREEDING STABLES—L.P. 


Proprietor. Stallions bab Chief, 

George We 4 
and Toronto Chief (Clyde ) 
Ferguson, Portland, Io a County. 








A J. BURROWS, Troy, Oakland Co., pro- 
e prietor of Oakland Herd of Registered 
Devon cattle. Awarded seven — at late State 
Fair on nine head—two firsts, three seconds and 
two thirds. Stock for sale. 826-ly 


= —_ 








Jerseys, 


Barz & MARTIN, Grand River Herd of 
Jerseys. Old Noble and Albert 44 families. 
Choice young stock for sale. Address, No. 10 Ca- 
nal St., Grand Rapids. Farm five miles east of city 


G B. SMITH, Meadow Brook Herd of Jerseys, 
. Eagle, Mich. Stock of Le Broeq’s Price 3350, 
Coomassie,, Young Rose 43, Le Breve and other fa- 
mous strains represented. \ Houdan chickens, Pe- 
kin ducks and fancy pigeons. #25-3m* 


W J. G. DEAN, Oaklawn Herd, Hanover, 
. Mich. Stock of the Alphea and other noted 
strains for sale. All stock in the American Jersey 
Cattle Club Register. Prices very reasonable for 
quality of stock. Farm, % mile east of village. 


— 

















Galloways. 





R B. CARUSS, Essex, Clinton Co., St. Johns 
. P.O. Breeder of Galloway cattle, American 
Merino sheep and Essex hogs. Corres 
solicited. 








Herefords. 


Rk IVERDALE STOCK FARM, Metamora, 
Lapeer Co., Hereford Cattle, Merino Sheep, 
and Berkshire Swine. Allstock registered. Cor- 
respondence solicited. Address Geo, Stone, M’gr. 








ROOK FARM HEREFORDS. Davic 
Clark, Proprietor, Lapeer. Co: 
Sclicited. o+ly 








HOGS.—Berkshires & Suffolks. 


RANK SPAULDING, Charlotte, Michigan. 
F breeder of Improved Berkshires. All Berk- 
shire swine recorded. Stock for sale. Corres- 
pondence solicited. n20-ly 


CHANDLER, breeder of Shorthorns and 
, Suffolk and Essex swine. Stock for Sale. 
Correspondence solictted. Jerome, Mich.  no2é 


EO. B COL*, Lansing, Mich, breeder of 
Berkshire and Suffolk Swine. All Berkshire 
stock recorded Correspondence solicited. o1f®%m 


W. JONES, Richland, Kalamazoo County, 
._ breeder of pure bred Poland Chinas, | 
breeding stock all recorded in the Ohio and Ameri- 
can Poland “hina Records. 819-6m 


PROVED BERKSHIRES of best strains oj 
blood for sale by Hiram Walker & Sons, Walk 
erville, Ont. For ticulars ad CHARLES 
SWANN, Farmer. Walkerville. Ont. + je2n. tyr 


Poland-Chinas. 





























ed {n Ohio Poland China Record. 





New York Breeders. 








SHEEP.—American Merinos, 








J. CONKLIN, 
- of registered Merino s 
for sale, ‘‘orrespondence solicited. 


Dundee, Yates Co., Breeder 
heep. Young stock 
my? -ty* 








Ohio Breeders. 








SHEEP—Spanish Merinos. 








W. THOMAS, Greenwich, Huron C 

. Breeder of thoroughbred Spanish tt 
Sheep; all registered in V 
stock always for sale. 


ermont 


Ohie 

ering 

ster. Fine 
si9- 








Shorth 


Bulls, Heifers, Calves and Cows. 
ing strains. All Herd Book registered. Will be 
sold very reasonable at private sale, 


orns For Sale, 


Choice milk- 





B. J. BIDWELL, 


Tecumseh, Mich. 





mals. Call an 


017-tf 


Spring Brook Breeding Farm. 
60 Head of Choice Yearlings. 


We have recived a large addition to our herd of 
Dutch Friesians (Holsteins), from the most noted 
herds of Holland, which gives us about sixty head 
of choice young females. 
have a better opportunity of securing choice ani- 





Purchasers will never 


see them. 


PHELPS & SEELEY, 
North Farmington, Mich. 





n27-tf 


Shorthorn Bull, Master Prince 39894, 


FOR SALE. 


This bull was bred by Mr. A. 8. Brooks, of Wix- 
om, Oakland Co.; was sired by Red Prince sam, 
and his dam was Mollie Gloster by 11th Duke 

Hillsdale 13987. He is red with a little white, and 
was calved June 15, 1880. For parti -nlars addresg 


A. 0. BOWEN, Wixom, Mich. 





lately made se 
lies of superio 





three of the 


B SHEPPAR >, a ee of | — in ne _ ho a 8 
Poland Chinas. Bre 8 Tr - | ter or circular. 
Pure Polan ni ing ecord. - STRONG, im 


“SCOTCH COLLIES.” _ 


Lords of the Highlands. I am bre 
from the best and purest imported stock, 


them 
and have 
veral additions to my kennel of col- 
r individual excellence. I have also 


finest breeding yards of Plymouth 
es are herd regis- 
Address 
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_said “Shift for yourself. 








THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 


ee January 15, 1884. 
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¥# LEGENDE OF ¥E REDDBREASTE 





BY CAROLINE A. MERIGHI, 





Know you why the Robin Redbreast it is called 
the Holy Bird 
In the sad, the ancient legend that in Palestine is 
heard? 
How above the Crosse on Calvary the Robin Red- 
breast came? 
Whence the legend of its coming and the meaning 
of its name? 


Sighed the winds, the thunders rattled o’er the 
dying Saviour’s head. 
Shook the earth, the sky was darkened, but the 
bird it knew not dread; 
With a sound that seemed as human, o’er the 
Cross it fluttered still— 
Finttered, fluttered, as in anguish, never stayed 
nor rested till 


Every thorn upon the Saviour’s head, within the 
woven crown, 
Where the pallid brow was pierced and the holy 
blood ran down— 
Every thorn the bird had lifted, and the drops that 
thus were shed, 
Fell upon its breast and stained it toa never-dying 
red. 


Thus, the legend of the Oricnt, of the bird of 
crimson breast, 

Wot the least of holy stories in the Annals of the 
Quest. 





A BALLAD OF DREAMLAND. 


hid my heart in a nest of roses, 

Ont of the sun’s way, hidden apart; 
In a softer bed than the soft white snow’s is, 

Under the roses I hid my heart. 

Why wouldit sleep not? Why should it start? 
When never a leaf of the rose tree stirred? 

What made sleep flutter his wings and part? 
@nly the song of a secret bird. 


Lie still, I said, for the wind’s wing closes. 
And mild leaves muffle the keen sun’s dart; 

Lie still, for the wind on the warm sea dozes, 
And the wind is unquieter yet than thon art. 
Does a thought in thee still as-a thorn’s wound 

smart? 

Does the fang still fret thee of hope deferred? 
What bids the lids of thy sleep depart? 

Only the song of a secret bird. 


The green land's name that acharm discloses. 
It never was writ in the traveller’s ehart, 
And sweet as the fruit on its tree that grows is, 
It pever was sold in the merchant's mart. 
The swallows of dreams through its dim fields 
dart, 
And sleep’s are the tunes inits tree tops heard; 
No hound’s note wakens the wild wood hart, 
Only the cong of a secret bird. 





ENVOIL. 


In the world of dreams [ have chosen my part, 
To sleep for a season and hear no word 

Of true love’s truth or of light love's art, 
Only the song of a secret bird. 


ose 





. 
THE DAY AFTER. 





Philis, much more wi-« ‘2a2n fond, 
Thinking no gain c mes amiss, 

One day exacts from Philimonde 
Thirty sheep for just one kiss. 


But the next day comes a change, 
He will win his will more cheap, 

And he now exacts from her 
Thirty kisses for one sheep. 


Next day Philis, grown more kind, 
Anxious is her love to keep, 

So she, with contented n ind, 
For one kiss gives all the sheep. 


Next day Philis, wiee in vain, 
Wonld give sheep and dogs as well 
For the kiss the fickle swain 
Gives for nothing to Arbelle. 
—Dufresney. 








iscellaneous. 








DAVID EVANS CHRISTMAS. 


The matron in the PhiladeIphia Orphan- 
age struck a brass bell upon the table: 
The rows of girls stood up. 

“‘Number Forty will report in the di- 
rector’s room. Turn! March! 

The line of blue-gowned and white- 
bibbed figures defiled into the hall. One, 
a chubby, dimpled girl, stepped aside, 
and entered an open door. 

Mrs. Crane sat at the director’s desk. 
She was a wealthy woman, a manager of 
several institutions. Her ideaof charity 
was to deal with the dangerous classes ia 
bulk, to marshal them in platoons, and 
dole to each equal portions of food, dis- 
cipline, clothes and religion. She was the 
one embodiment of power and Christian 
charity known to number Forty. The girl 
was trembling now with excitement. The 
day had come for her to be discharged. 
She was to go out into the world. Even 
the bare, familiar room, the swinging 
parrot, the two poplars outside, wore 
strange exaggerated faces in her eyes as 
she stood waiting. 

Mrs. Crane was writing. Shelooked up, 
presently. ‘‘Oh, you’re there, Forty? A 
place has been found for you. You will 
start for it to-night. Two changes of 
clothes are allowed you, a Bible, hymn 
book and five dollars in money.” 

She had repeated this formula so often 
to scions of the dangerous classes before 
sending them out into the world that it 
fell from ber lips half unconsciously, as 
she anxiously turned over the day-book 
for a forgotten item. 

A scared gurgle broke from Number 
Forty; she clapped both her hands on her 
red lips. She laughed most of the time, 
but she laughed now because she was 
Teady to cry. 

“The Institution does not—oh, here it 
is—* September—Radley—potatoes.’ You 
wan go, Forty. What? I can’t hear you. 
The place? Oh, onafarm. Near Ebens- 
burg. As Iwas about to say to you, this 
Institution does not hold itself responsible 
f.r you any longer. You must shift for 
yourself. - 

She bent over the book and her pen be 
gan to scratch, scratch. 

But to the girl the scratch of the pen 
We've done 
with you!” and put it toatune and sang 
it. She stared out of the window. The 





parrot, even the poplars, looked 
sorry that she had to go. Beyond 
the poplars was a row of shops. 


She did not know the people in 
them. She knew nothing outside of the 
Iastitution. Yet, behind the shops were 
millions upon millions of strangers—— 
“*To shift for myself,” she said again 
‘and again to herself. The Institution was 
done with her. That stout, laughing 


‘woman whom she had called mother long 


her on her Jap and kiss her and be a little 
kind to her? 

“That is all.” Mrs. Crane looked up. 
Something in the girl’s face touched her. 

‘““Why, my child”—— She checked 
herself, It was actually a’well-developed 
young woman who stood before her 
in that ridiculous gown and _ bib, 
& woman with full heaving breast, 
and passionate tears in hereyes. Really, 
there was something quite touching and 
lovable in the soft creature. 

“‘ How old are you, Forty?” 

“Seventeen.” 

‘“‘What is your name?” 

‘* Justine Larson.” 

“Very well. Now, Justine, it is your 
own fault if you don’t succeed. You have 
been fed, clothed, taught to obey God. 
Nobody will succeed who does not cbey 
God. Push yourself up in character, 
position—every way. That is your duty 
now. There are plenty of chances here.” 

Justine nodded eagerly. ‘‘ That was 
why father came from Sweden.” 

“Who?” 

‘“‘My father. He said we could make 
our way up in the world here. But hedied 
on ship-board.” 

“Very well. You can carry out his 
wishes for you. Make the most of your- 
self. Thatis your Christian duty. Youcan 
go now.” 

That afternoon the matron took Justine 
to the station. All the girls crowded sob- 
bing to the gate. It was against all rules, 
but the matron winked atit. On the way 
they passed a shop-window filled with rib- 
bons. Justine had watched that window 
for years, wishing she could buy all that 
was in it forthe girls. Noone of them 
had aribbon! If she could just shower 
them down! 

She rushed in now and dodged behind 
a counter. In a minute she was back with 
a great heap in her hands, blue, rose and 
cherry. “Five dollars did not go very far 
after all, but there will be some foreach.” 
She was breathless with delight. ‘If I 
could only see them put them on! But I'll 
never see them again!” whimpering again. 
“You ought to have kept some for 
yourself,” the matron said, kissing her as 
she hurried her to the train. 
‘Good-bye, good-bye! Be sure and 
write if they like the ribbons!” and she was 
gone. 
Ebensburg, at that time, was but a little 
hamlet perched among the winds and 
clouds that swept over the summit of the 
Alleghany mountains. The forest pressed 
close upon its one drowsy street. Its 
people were Welsh mountaineers who had 
chosen their new home up in the solitude 
of the hills and clouds rather than in the 
fat comfort of the river bottoms below. 
They preached and sung in the little 
church, and told old stories about the 
hearth in their own language, and they do 
so still, although nearly half a century has 
passed since then. 
On a clear day the turnpike road from 
Philadelphia to the west could be seen 
curving like a white band through the 
green of the thick shouldering hills. 
Sometimes a group of horsemen came in 
sight, or a Conestoga wagon with its great 
chimes of bells, loaded with emigrants to 
Ohio. 
This road skirted the Evans farm. The 
house and farm had put on holiday trim 
to make ready for Justine. Mrs. Evans 
had fought hard against her eighty years. 
When the little woman paced erectly up 
the church aisle on Sunday, her black 
eyes snapped defiantly lest, anybody 
should suspect she could not still rule her 
sons and her farm with the iron hand of 
her youth. It was David, the elder, now 
a middle-aged man, who had sent for 
Justine to help his mother. It was he who 
came from his work in the barn to sweep, 
and pile up blazing fires, whistling loudly 
as he did it. 
“IT see no use of such a pother,” said 
his brother, who was stretched on the 
rug before the fire with a pile of books. 
‘David always makes much of people, 
you know, Evan,” said his mother. 
‘*Since he was a boy, the thought of a 
visitor sets him all agog.” 
‘And this isn’t a visitor. 
the family,” added David. 
‘‘She’s a servant!” growled the other 
man, irritably, rising. He was a cripple, 
and climbed up with difficulty by a chair, 
but when his brother ran to help him he 
pushed him aside. ‘‘I don’t know why 
she was brought here, anyway! If any of 
you gave a thought to me, a stranger 
would not be brought to laugh at me.” 
He wiped his shrunken face, while his 
eyes wandered about discontentedly. 
They were beautiful, craving, irresolute 
eyes. 
‘‘You should have spoken sooner,” said 
his mother. ‘‘ The girl is at the village 
now. She’s brought to keep me a year or 
two longer out of the grave, as you’d 
know if you ever thought of anybody but 
yourself, Evan Evans!” 


‘‘Mother! for God’s sake!” whispered 
David. He piled up Evan’s books care- 
fully in silence. Presently he ventured, 
‘*She’s only a little girlk And she’s an 
orphan, Evan. I thought the poor thing 
would be comforted alongside of you. It’s 
your way to gather such helpless folk 
about you. That’s your way.” 

“Well, Ido what Ican! I do what I 
can!” The little man limped up and 
down, swelling pompously. ‘‘There were 
those runaway slaves you had in hiding. 
Davy; I gave them some useful ideas, I 
fancy. And thosechildren from the coal- 
mine you brought up, sick. I’d half a 
mind to teach that dunce of a boy to read. 
Well, bring the girl. I may do something 
for the poor creature. Go along now! 
Don’t loiter!” 

David hurried out of the room; stumb- 
ling as usual over a chair, as he went. 
Evan shuddered and clapped his hand to 
his head, ‘‘Clumsy brute!” he muttered, 
and sat down to his bogks. He was trans- 
lating ‘‘Childe Harold” into Welsh; 
secretly, he believed himself to be the 
Byron of the Alleghanies. He wrote only 
sonnets as yet. 

His mother followed David. She look- 
ed a mere little brown stroke crossing the 
yellow stubble. She wore a chocolate- 
colored gown with a cape: the dress of the 
Amish women in the neighborhood. 
‘‘Davy, I didn’t mean to worry him,” 
she said penitently, as he harnessed the 
horse. 


It’s one of 


so tender. If this girl vexeshimshe’ll have 
to go. I can help you.” 

‘*You’ve done a woman’s work and a 
man’s too, for thirty years, to humor his 
whims!” 

“We'll lethim keephis whims. They’re 
all be has.” He kissed her and drove 
away, but came running back a minute 
later to shout to her to go into the house, 
that the ground was wet. 

All the dogs followed him. He was un- 
easy lest the orphan should be afraid of 
dogs. Poor child! These asylums were 
cold homes for little children! He drove 
after her as if he were going to a fire. 
Whatever David did he was anxious and 
earnest and put his whole soul into it. 

Justine had been waiting in the little 
inn for him long enongh to be thoroughly 
frightened by the strange solitude of the 
mountains and to fancy herself forgotten. 
Hence, when she saw the wagon and the 
homely, fatherly man, she ran out, calling 
with a sort of sob, ‘‘Have you come to 
take me home?” : 

It was nota child. It was a woman. 
Such friendly eyes he had never seen. It 
was evening, andthe whole warm sunset 
flushed up behind her, as she stood hold- 
ing up her hands to him. He helped her 
into the wagon, saying very little. They 
drove home through the cold bright air, 
the forests blazing with October color. It 
was a miracle to Justine, after the bare 
Orphanage walls and the two wormy pop- 
lars. She told David al! about the poplars 
and the Orphanage and the girls she had 
left behind. He pulled his thick black 
beard and nodded, and in turn showed 
her the important points near her new 
home. Yonder was the road to Pittsburgh. 
His brother Evan had gone to Pittsburgh 
to learn music. He had a most extraor- 
dinary compass of voice. This view was 
reckoned very grand. Evan had painted 
it. He had a wonderful talent for art. 
That whiff of blue smoke .on yonder 
mountain was over Loretto, where the 
Russian priest Gallitzin had his colony. 
Evan was a favorite with the priests; they 
had taught him Latin. 
‘Tt must have cost a great deal of money 
to teach him so much!” said Justine, awe- 
struck. 
“Well, I don’t know; I suppose it did.” 
He never had thought of it before, but he 
remembered that it had taken nearly all 
that the farm had yielded. ‘‘The Good 
Man,” he said reverently, ‘‘ gave him those 
talents, It was right he should be taught.’ 
Justine looked up into the grave, high- 
featured face. ‘‘ And what did He give 
you?” she said. 
“Why! Upon my word!” reddening 
and laughing. ‘‘ Nothing, I believe, ex- 
cept Evan.” 
“‘T should like to see your brother.” 
“Oh, yes! When you see him——” 
He talked to this stranger as he never 
had done even to his mother or Evan. It 
was asif he had met a friend of many 
years ago. Now and then he made what 
he thought a good joke, and burst into a 
tremendous laugh. He was fond of jok- 
ing and fun. But for twenty years he 
been giving out—giving out to Evan. He 
often felt old, and drained and dull; but 
he did not know what was the 
matter with him. He knew, now, 
what he needed. A thirsty man find- 
ing a bubbling spring does not reason 
much about it—he drinks. He had got 
hold of all the sweetness and gayety and 
kindness there was in the world and was 
taking it home—to keep! 
He put Justine down at the gate, and 
let her go in alone, while he watched, un- 
easily, outside. : 
What if Evan should not see her as she 
was? 
It was an hour before Evan came to call 
him to supper. The cripple hobbled in 
again quickly; his breath come fast, his 
eyes shone. 
“ We'll drink to-night 

With hearts as light,” 

he piped in a cracked voice. 
‘Have you seen her, Evan?” 
But Evan vouchsafed no answer. 

** As the wine our breakers brimming.” 


he sang. He never noticed David in the 
exalted moods which a beautiful view of 
one of his own poems often produced in 
him. ‘‘Keepto your plow, Davy,” he 
would say. There are things you can’t 
understand.” 

He did not speak once at supper, but in 
the evening he brought his sonnets and 
read them all. Justine sat bolt upright, 
tired with her windy drive and fast asleep, 
but with her eyes wide open. ‘‘ She can 
understand,” he sighed with rapt enjoy- 
ment, when she had gone to bed. 

“I’m afraid she understands nothing of 
work, mother,” said David anxiously. 
‘‘She’s apt enough. But what an odd 
looking ugly thing!” 

“Ugly?” 
“Yes. I suppose I have my eycs, 
though I am old and laid upon the shelf,” 
she said, glowering suspiciously at both 
of her sons. 

Evaa laughed scornfully, and went out 
into the cold air. His head was burning. 
He had not known there was such a lovely 
living creature as this on earth, and here 
she was in the house with him, to hear, to 
see, to touch! 

David went with his mother, shaking 
the fires, putting away milk pans, joking, 
soothing her. ; 

The next day they made apple-butter. 
Justine stood over the great cauldron. 
which was swung down by the creek, 
stirring until her blood was. burning, 
breathless with anxiety when there was a 
fearful suspicion of a scorch, dancing 
with triumph when the row of huge jars 
was filled and the spicy steam filled the 
valley. ‘‘Your mother,” she said to 
David, ‘‘says the Griffiths filled forty 
‘jars; but I knew we would beat them!” 
Mrs. Evans warmed to the girl at that, 
and gave her some of her pickling recipes. 
The next week she told her, under the 
promise of secresy, the private history of 
the Griffiths, and in two or three months, 
talking as she might to her daughter, 
while they s# knitting together, she told 
her the story of her sons. 

“They’re twins, and they were like as 
two peas till they were nigh twelve. Not 
particular fond of each other, either. 
They squabbled and rastled and thumped 
each other as boys do. Then the trouble, 
came on Evan, from a fall he got, and 
Davy began to nurse him. ‘He has 


me continually. ‘We've got to make it 
up to him.’ So he fetched and carried for 
him ever since, and will to the end, I 
reckon.” 

Justine listened, her clear, steady eyes 
fixed on the fire, but she made no com- 
ment. It was the one subject on which 
she was always dumb. ‘ 

A year passed; Christmas had come 
again. The Independents (the Welsh 
colonists are nearly all Independents) re- 
garded it as a Papal superstition, but 
David had his own notion about it. 

“We remember other birthdays. Why 
not the birthday of the Good Man?” he 
said to Justine. 

It had been his habit for years to jog 
about in his cart that day to the houses of 
the miners among the mountains, leaving 
a bag of meal or apot of sausage, tobacco, 
his old clothes, or what little money he 
could spare. Evan, wko never gave any- 
thing to anybody, grumbled, but David 
laughed, and had his own way once in the 
year. 

He drove home in his empty cart, 
whistling, this Christmas eve. Justine 
met him outside. ‘‘Supper’s ready, and 
we are allalone. Mrs. Griffiths is worse 
and your mother has gone there.” 

‘‘Where is Evan?” 

*‘Gone to Loretto to hear the midnight 
mass.” 

He hummed a tune to himself as she 
took up the supper and sat down opposite 
to him. He remembered for years after 
wards how her chestnut hair shone in the 
sunset light that evening, and how blue 
and tender her eyes were. He had been 
hungry when he came home, but now he 
could eat nothing. 

‘‘Had you a good day, David?” she ask- 
ed, when the supper was over. 

‘First rate. There’s swarms of child- 

ren up there. I wish you could have 
given them those cakes yourself.” 
‘You give to everybody, though no- 
body makes Christmas for you,” looking 
at him thoughtfully. ‘‘Your religion is 
not what they taught me.” 

His countenance fell. ‘‘No? I’m nota 
church member.” 

“Mrs. Crane said ‘A good Christain 
made the most of himself and pushed 
himself up.” 

“T don’t know. I’m not a church mem- 
ber.” 

He was so mortified and embarrassed 
that he broke down and began to shout 
out one of Evan’s songs about “drinking 
to-night with hearts as light,” while he 
built up the fire. Since Justine came into 
the house he never felt dull and drained 
and old. Then, to-day, he had had his 
own way for once in the year, and the 
roughest men in the mines had proved 
themselves hearty, grateful fellows, and 
the children had been so ridiculously 
happy with his poor little gifts. And now, 
he had her alone, all to himself for an 
hour! She sat by the hearth sewing while 
he barred the doors and heaped logs on 
the fire. 

Beyond the window stretched the white 
threatening mountains and the desolate, 
snow-covered fields. How shut in they 
were, here by the fire, he and she alone! 
Why, it might be his wife sitting there! 
At the thought his breath failed. He 
was crossing the floor, and he stopped as 
if he had been struck. She glanced up. 
“What is it, David? Are you——” She 
tried to laugh, but trembled. 
‘‘Tt’s—something I thought of.” He 
thought, so shaken was he, that he must 
have lost his senses. His mother—Evan 
Then he reached her with one step. 
“This is it. I want you, Justine. I’ve 
been wanting you all my life, but I didn’t 
know what ailed me till just this minute.” 
He held out his big bony hand, but she 
did not touch it, so he feebly stroked her 
shawl. She had known what ailed him 
long ago. 

“You are so hasty,” she faltered. ‘I 
must go. There is the milk to strain,” 
making a very faint effort to rise. The 
familiar face before her was heavy with 
passion and entreaty. 

“T’ve been a happy fellow since you 
came—just with living near you. But 
now I must have something more.” He 
opened his arms. So vehement was he in 
this sudden awakening that his presence 
filled the room. 

“‘T was thinking of going,” she stam- 
mered shyly. ‘‘Mrs. Crane is ill and 
going abroad, and she wrote——” 

“I know,” he went on, without heeding 
her, ‘“‘I’m astupid, ignorant man. I’m 
not like Evan. But you’re so much to 
me! It seems now asif I’d never really 
had anything in my life till you came!” 

‘* Neither you had! It’s all been a burn- 
ing shame!” Her indignant lips trembled, 
her eyes filled. She paused one breathless 
moment and whispered, ‘‘then—if you 
want me, David?” 

Mrs. Evans coming home an hour later 
was in high good humor, so beaming were 
the two faces that met her at the gate. 
“Tl not tell her to-night,” David said. 
‘‘ We'll keep it for her Christmas. Besides 
I always give Evan the first taste of a 
pleasure, and this—the one great thing of 
all!’ 

He started to bring Evan home. 

Justine followed fim out shyly. 
‘‘There’s a hot brick for your feet,” she 
said, blushing hotly. ‘‘And yow'll not 
cross the creek again on the ice, will 
you?” 

‘Is this the way I’m to be spoiled?” 
with a delighted laugh, as he stole a kiss 
beneath herhood. ‘‘ And you really love 
me? I don’t believe it, yet.” 

He left her all red and smiling at the 
gate. The drive across the frozen hills 
was like the lapse of a dream. He had 
never before been cared for or tended. 
Evan absorbed all the attention of the 
household. He sat wrapped in the warm 
furs in an ecstasy of tenderness and ex- 
ultation. When he stopped before the 
lighted chapel, and a deformed figure 
limped out of it, he ran to meet him full 
of remorse at his own happiness. 

The vast star-lit night and the music had 
thrown Evan iutohis mostirritable mood. 
He chanted fragments of the Magnificat; 
or he muttered prayers with dry tearless 
sobs, as they flew over the snow. 

David tucked the furs about him. 
** Poor boy! Don’t fret, Evan; who knows 
what good news Christmas may bring 
you?” 1 


David’s tongue was thick with excite- 
ment. Howcould he: tell it? It seemed 
to him as if the wind was full of his joy, 
the stars shone with it. 

“« Justine will make it a happy Christ- 
mas for us!” 

Still silence. 

“Tt would be a bad thing for us,” said 
that deep diplomatist, David, ‘‘If Justine 
were to go away?” 

‘* What do you mean?” he cried out like 
an animal suddenly stabbed. 

David stared at his white face, and his 
own suddenly blanched. 

‘‘Sheis not going. It was one of my 
jokes,” he faltered. 

“It was a damned poor one, then! 
Justine go away!” He wiped the cold 
sweat from his forehead. 

They drove:oa for miles without a 
word. When David spoke it was ina 
strangely quiet voice. 

‘* What is this girl to you, Evan?” 

“To me?” almost shrieked Evan. 
“She is all Ihave! She is the only crea- 
ture that loves me and that I love!” 

‘* She loves you?” , 

‘* Oh, I’ve been sure of that for months. 
She would mgrry me if it were not for 
this wretched carcass of mine.” 

David did not speak again, though 
Evan raved wildly until they reached 
home. He lifted the cripple gently, and 
set him on the threshold. 

‘Thank you, Davy. You're a good 
fellow to me.” 

“Ttry tobe. Good-night.” 

David did not enter the house that 
night. He put the horse away mechan- 
ically, then pacing up and down the barn- 
yard, he fought out his fight. 

A little after dawn,’ Tustine came out 
with her pails. He met her. 

“T have something to say to you.” 

No smile, no tenderness. His features 
were pinched, his eyes dull. 

They entered the barn. : 

“‘T discovered last night”—in the same 
controlled voice—‘‘ than Evan loves you. 
Perhaps better than I. He is so much 
finer quality of man. Hush! I must get 
through with what I have to say to you. 
He thinks, too—that you love him—that 
you would marry him but for his deform- 
ity.” 

She threw out her hands angrily. 

‘IT know all this long ago, David. 
Your brother’s enormous vanity blinds 
him. I pity him, God knows! But love—” 
“T knew he was mistaken in that!” 
eagerly. 

‘It is nothis deformity. Idon’tlike— 
I don’t respect him. I hate him for spoil- 
ing your life, David!” She put her hands 
on his shoulders, 

He drew back, trembling, afraid to 
trust himself. ‘‘ You’re not just to my 
poor boy. But that does not matter. 
Do you see what I have to do?” 

‘* What do you'mean?” 

‘‘When Evan was hurt, long ago, Isaid 
I'd try to make his life happy. He loves 
you. You cannot live here under his 
eyes as my wife. It would killhim. We 
cannot go away. I must work for him 
and mother here.” 

“‘ You mean—you give me up?” 

“T’ve thought of it all night. It won’t 
hurt you, very much. Everybody loves 
you. You are young. You’ll—marry.” 
He turned his back and leaned over the 
stall. 

“« And you, David?” 

aia sd 

She clenched her hands to keep herself 
silent. : 

‘*That doesn’t matter. He has nothing. 
It’s right I should think first of him.” 
She waited a long time, silent. ‘I 
will go, then,” she said, steadily, at last. 
‘* Good bye, David.” 

‘He did not move. 

“Good bye, old Tray!” She kneeled and 
hugged the dog, passionately. ‘‘ Tell 
your master he isa good man, and I—I 
love him.” 

He turned and leaned upon the fence, 
watching her go. ‘‘ Great God!” he cried 
shuddering. The familiar trees, the snow, 
wavered and grew dark. His brain was 
silent. Butin his soul struggled a re- 
membrance that this was the birthday of 
the Good Man, and that He had given his 
life for his brothers. 

Two years later, Mrs. Crane, going 
with her maid into a gallery at Rome, 
-was struck by the rapt pale f ace of a de 
formed little man wearing aberetta, and 
standing before a Madonna. 

Justine dropped her arm, and ran to 
him. ‘‘How came you here, Evan 
Evans?” ‘ 

‘Ah, Justine! Why, my good girl, this 
is indeed asurprise?” with an airy patron- 
age in histone. ‘‘ Have you not heard I 
entered the Mother Church at Loretto? I 
told David I must come to the Eternal 
City.” 

‘*And were on earth did he get the 
money?” 

“‘ Sold half of the farm, I believe,” with 
an amused shrug. ‘‘ HereI am, for life! 
I am lay readerin a school for the Fran- 
ciscans, -Oh, I am so happy here,” clasp- 
ing his*ands fervently. ‘‘ I find here 
the He the truth my soul always 
crav 

‘‘Some of your cravings,” said Justine, 
bluntly, ‘‘ cost your brother dear.” 
“Thad a good many whims,” laughed 
Evan. “I actually fancied myself in love 
with you once! We poets have our 
license.” 

“Ts your mother living?” 

“Yes. A prisoner to the bed, I hear 
David nurses her and feeds his cows and 
pigs. PoorDavid! But he’sa good fel- 
low! Thoroughly good!” 

“Good bye, Evan Evans! I hope I 
may never see your face again!” interrup- 
ted Justine, vehemently, leaving the as- 
tounded man starting after her, while she 
amazed Mrs. Crane by sobbing out that 
she had just been sent for to America. 
This wasin October. On Christmas eve 
Mrs. Evans lay ina bed drawn close to 
the fire. David, his overcoat powdered 
with snow, sat beside her, alittle grayer 
than when we knew him, the sad, patient 
face finer in its lines. Helaughed as he 
told her of his journey with his cart and 
gifts. She stroked his hand fondly. 
‘‘You make Christmas for everybody, 
my boy. When will your turn come?” 

‘‘ A man mustn’t be thinking of himself 
forever, mother.” 


She struggled up. ‘‘Christ’s religion 














azo—if she were here now, would she take 


“T know, mother. But his poor heart’s 


nothing left that oys want,’ he said to 


No answer. 


iwith you means self-denial. 


your turn now. There was something 
you gave up — years ago-—” 

He started to his feet, growing pale. 
‘Mother! Don’t speak of that! Never!” 

I must speak. Itis time.” She tapped 
with her shaking hand onthe wall. The 
door opened slowly. There, the light 
falling on her sweet, honest lips and 
friendly eyes, stood Justine. 


The Way Plate Glass Is Made. 


To cast, roll, polish, and burnish plate 
glass requires machinery of peculiar 
construction, and a “‘ plant” that is cost- 
ly by reason of its complex nature. The 
pouring of liquid glass from the furnace 
upon the cast iron plates, and the subse- 
quent rolling, are processes compara- 
tively simple. Any housekeeper who 
has used a rolling-pin on a batch of pie- 
crust dough performs an operation very 
similar to this stage of plate-glass making. 
It is succeeding processes of grinding and 
polishing and final burnishing that re- 
quire the time and costly mechanism. 

After leaving the rolls and bed plate 
the glass isrippled and rough and only 
fit for gratings or skylights. Each plate 
must be transferred to machines that re- 
semble the turntables of a railway. On 
that revolving platform the glass is ce- 
mented in a bed of plaster-of-Paris and 
the machine started. Bearing heavily on 
surface of the glass are blocks of metal, 
and while in motion the surfaces are 
supplied with sharp-sandand a constant 
stream of water. The next stage of the 
glass-grinding process is the same as to 
machinery, but instead of sand coarse 
emery is used. The finer emery is used 
in another revolving table, and so on for 
half a dozen times. The final polishing 
is done by heavy reciprocating devices, 
fed with rouge, and maintaining a con- 
stant back and forward motion, and also 
lateral movement over the surface if the 
crystal. All this requires the assistance 
of a large force of men, many of them 
skilled labores. After going through these 
different grindings and polishings the 
plate that measured an inch in thick ness 
is only-three-fourths of an inch thick, has 
lost all its roughness, and is ready for the 
show-window of the purchaser.—Our 
Second Century. 








A Child’s Sacrifice. 


A young man who had been on a three- 
days* debauch wandered into the reading 
room of a hotel where he was well known, 
sat down, and looked moodily into the 
street. Presently a little girl about ten 
years old came in and looked timidly 
about the room. There were five persons 
in the room, and she went to each one 
begging. One gentleman gave her a five- 
cent piece, and she went to the gentleman 
spoken of and asked him for a penny, 
adding :— 

“Thaven’t had anything to eat for a 
whole day.” 

The gentleman was out of humor, and 
he said crossly:—‘‘ Don’t bother me; I 
haven’t had anything to eat for three 
days.” 

The child opened her eyes in shy won- 
der, and stared at him for a moment and 
walked slowly toward the door. She 
turned the knob, and then after hesita 
ting a few seconds, walked up to him and 
gently laying the five cents on his knee, 
said with tone of true girlish pity in her 
voice :— 

‘* If you haven’t had anything to eat for 
three days you take this and go and buy 
some bread. Perhaps I can get more 
somewhere.” 

The young man blushed to the roots of 
his hair, and lifting the child in his arms 
kissed her two or three times in delight. 
Then he took her to the other persons in 
the room, and those in the corridor and 
office, and told the story and asked con- 

tributions, giving himself all the money 
he had with him. He succeded in rais 

ing Over forty dollars, and sent the little 
girl on her way rejoicing.— Philadelphia 
Call. 





Tennyson D’Eyncourt. 


The last section of the title assumed by 
the Poet Laureate on being “‘ elevated” to 
the peerage is the name of an ancient 
Norman family, the D’Eyncourts, from 
which the Tennysons claim to be descend- 
ed. The poet’suncle, Charles Tennyson, 
who was a somewhat noted member of 
Parliament in his day, in 1885 was made 
happy by a royal license which permitted 
him to add D’Eyncourt to his name. The 
poet has always prided himself on his 
ancient lineage. Reports as to his ability 
to support the dignity of a peerage are 
conflicting. A paragraph was recently 
published to the effect that his total in- 
come is only $20,000, but as he was reput- 
ed to-be worth $1,000,000 a few years ago 
his income ought to be double the first 
named figures. In person he looks little 
enough like a poet. His face is strong, his 
eyes have a certain brightness, but he is 
seamed, rather than wrinkled, from fore- 
head to chin; he appears to be puffy, he is 
partially bald, he stoops and shuffies, 
dresses ordinarily and carelessly, and has 
a generally rustic mien. His family con- 
sists of his wife and two sons, Hallam 
and Lionel, the last-named having about 
four years ago assumed the surname 
of Turner to qualify himself to succeed to 
the Lincolnshire estate of his uncle, the 
Rev. Charles Turner, which is worth over 
$0,000 a year. This brother of the poet, in 
his turn, had assumed the name of Turner 
on succeeding to the property, which had 
come into the family through his grand- 
mother, The poet, who is now seventy 

three years ‘of age, has passed most of his 


life since his marriage at Farringford, 
on the Isle of Wight. About fifteen 
years ago he built himself a second resi- 
dence in a picturesque vaJley in Surry, 
where he passes a part of each year for the 
sake of inland air and scenery. This 
residence is known as Aldworth, and its 
name is to be incorporated inthe Laure- 


ate’s title. 
ee A ae 


“You appear to be gay and happy,’ said 
Gilhooly to Kosciusko Murphy, whom he met 
at a ball atthe residence of Col. Yerger, on 
Austin Avenue. ‘‘You look well fed, are 
well dressed and allthat. Must have a good 
income, I presume.” . 

* Oh, yes,’* replied Kosciusko; ‘I can’t com- 
plain. I have my salary, one thousand five 
hundred dollars; then I make five hundred 
dollars a year by my literary labors, that makes 
two thousand dollars; then I'run in debt one 
thousand dollars, that makes three. thousand 
dollars. A single man who couldn’t subsist on 





But it is 


HYPOCHONDRIA. 





The Mysterions Element in the i 
Arouses Vague Apprehensions, 
Actually Causes It. 


nd that 
What 


The narrative below by a Prominep; 
scientist touches a subject of univers 
importance. Few people are freo ¢, o 
the distiessing evils which hypochondy;, 
brings. They come at all times and 
fed by the very flame which they them. 
selves start. They are adread of Coming 
derangement caused by present disorder 
and bring about more suicides tha 


€ from 


ps N any 
onething. Their first approach should md 
carefully guarded. 
Editors Herald: 


It is seldom I appear in print, and J 
would not do so now did I not believe mny- 
self in possession of truths, the revelation 
of which may prove of inestimable value 
to many who may see these lines. Mine 
has been a trying experience. For many 
years I was conscious of a want of nerve 
tone. My mind seemed sluggish and I 
felt a certain falling off in my natural 
astuteness, activity and vigor. I presume 
this is the same way in which an innum- 
erable number of other people feel, who 
like myself are physically below par, but 
like thousands of others I paid no atten- 
tion to these annoying troubles, attribut- 
ing them to overwork, and resorting to a 
glass of beer or a milk punch, which 
would for thetime invigorate and relieve 
my weariness. 

After awhile the stimulants commenced 
to disagree with my stomach, my weari- 
ness increased, and I wascompelled to re 
sort to other means to find relief. If g 
physician is suffering he invariably calls 
another physician to prescribe for him, as 
he cannot see himself as he sees others; 
so I called a physician and he advised me 
to try a little chemical food, or a bottle 
of hypophosphates. I took two or three 
bottles of the chemical food with no ap- 
parent benefit. My lassitude and indis- 
position seeemed to increase, my food 
distressed me. Isuffered from neuralgic 
pains in different parts of my body, my 
muscles became sore, my bowels were 
constipated, and my prospects for re- 
covery were not very flattering. I stated 
my case to another physician, and he ad- 
vised me to take five to ten drops of 
Magende’s solution of morphine, two or 
three times a day, for the weakness and 
distress in my stomach, and a blue pill 
every other night to relieve constipation. 
The morphine produced such a deathly 
nausea that I could not take it, and the 
blue pill failed to relieve my constipa- 
tion. 

In this condition I passed nearly a year, 
wholly unfit for business, while the effort 
to think was irksome.and painful. My 
blood became impoverished, and I suffer- 
ed from incapacity with an appalling 
sense of misery and general apprehension 
of coming evil. I passed sleepless nights 
and was troubled with irregular action of 
the heart, a constantly feverish condition 
and the most excruciating torments in 
my stomach, living for.days on rice water 
and gruel, and, indeed, the digestive 
functions scemed to be entirely destroy- 
ed. 

It was natural that while in this condi- 
tion Ishould become hypochondrical and 
fearful suggestions of self-destruction 
occasionally presented themselves. I ex- 
perienced an insatiable desire for sleep, 
but on retiring would lie awake for a 
long time tormented with troubled reflec- 
tions, and when at last I did fall into an 
uneasy slumber of short duration, it was 
disturbed by horrid dreams. In this con- 
dition I determined to take a trip to Eu- 
rope, but in spite of all the attentions of 
physicians and change of scene and cli- 
mate, I did not improve and so returned 
home with no earthly hope of ever again 
being able to leave the house. 

Among the numerous friends that called 
on me was one who had been afflicted 
somewhat similarly to myself, but who 
had been restored to perfect health. Upon 
his earnest recommendation I began the 
game treatment he had employed but 
with little hope of being benefited. At 
first I experienced little, if any, relief, ex- 
cept that it did not distress my stomach, 

as other remedies or even food had done. 

I continued its use, however, and after 
the third bottle could see a marked 
change for the better, and now after the 
fifteenth bottle I am happy te statethat I 
am again able to attend to my professior- 

al duties. I sleep, nothing distresses me 
that Ieat, I go from day to day without 
a feeling of weariness or pain, indeed 1 
am a well man, and wholly through the 
influence of H. H. Warner & Co.’s Tip- 
pecanoe. I consider this remedy as tak- 

ing the highest possible rank in the treat- 

ment of alldiseases marked by debility, 

loss of appetite, and all other symptoms 

of stomach and digestive disorders. It is 
overwhelmingly superior to the topics, 

bitters, and dyspepsia cures of the day, 

and is certain to be so acknowledged by 
the public universally. Thousands of 

people to-day are going to premature 

graves with these serious diseases, that I 

have above described, and to all sach I 
would say: ‘‘Do not let your good judg- 

ment be governed by your prejudices, 

bue give the above named remedy a fair 

and patient trial, and I believe you will 
not only be rewarded by a restoration to 
health, but you will also be convinced 
that the medical profession does not pos- 
segs all the knowledge that is embraced in 


medical science.” 
A. G. RICHARDS, 


468 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 


Puck hascome to the conclusion that the 
mother-in-law is the speaker of the House. 


“We have in our possession and could 
publish any amount of testimony setting forth 
the use of Adamson’s Botanic Cough Balsam 
for the cure of coughs, colds and consumption, 
from those who have been cured by it, that 
would fill volumes, but we deem the publica- 
tion of such a mass of testimony unnecessary. 
We purpose to publish a few of the many tes- 
timonials received; the originals can be seen 
at our office.”’ 








F. W. KINSMAN & CO. 


Statistics show that more people dio 
of consumption than from any other cause. 
Slight colds are the true seeds of consumption. 
Beware of the slightest cough. Adamson’s 
Botanic Balsam stands without a peer. Trial 








that ought to be ashamed of himself.” 
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—— 
EN CENTS AND A MORAL, 





.jaa silver dime, my son: 
aa xs like lead, it is blackened s0; 
abit ke the shining one 
F aneel in my pocket @ week ago. 
, f Yes. Don't you think it strange 
De epeeld jose its sheen in so short a time? 
“ you like to know how came this change 


Weald se to a brand-new silver dime? 


For the wor 
qhe cause is simple and easily told, 
: Bat lay it to heart, O son of mine! 
coeif it does not a moral hold 
aot ra bright brave boy with a wish to shine. 
ae from my pocket a copper cent— 
see, there is the secret; the silver dime, 
proppedin this pocket by accident, — 
"Hiss rubbed against copper all this time. 


And the cent is never a whit more white 
on improved at all by its company, : 
mile the silver dime comes out less bright, 
and its value is questioned, as you see. 
Sow tbe moral for boys is very clear, 
you see it, my son? Well lay it to heart: 
snd see, I drop the silver here, 
“ind the copper there; let them be apart. 


[THE BOY'S SOLILOQUY.] 


Ob, yes, the moral is clear as day, 
pat I thought I was going to get that dime; 

qe gives me the moral—that’s dad's way— 

“and pockets the money every time. 

—Harper's Bazar. 











Ata Bull Fight. 


Charles Dudley Warner's humorous ac- 
count in the November Century of a 
¢shionable bull fight at Seville (illustrat: 
ed by Blum) describes the ladies in at- 
tendance as follows: 

“The ladies of Spain, except in some 
remote towns in the mountain regions, 
yave laid aside the national costume, and 
jress according to the dictates of Paris, 
oreferringeven the French fans to their 
own, decorated with the incidents of the 
pullfight and the serenade. In Seville 
the black lace mantilla is still worn to 
church, and to some extent on the street; 
put the hat is the cover of the new fash- 
ion, more’s the pity, and the high combs 
have gone altogether. I do not know 
why @ woman, even a plain woman, 
should be so utterly fascinating in a man- 
tilla, thrown over a high comb and falling 
eracefully over the shoulders, stepping 
daintily in high heeled shoes with pointed 
toes, and moving her large fan with just 
that nonchalant air so accurately calcul- 
ated to wound but not to kill. In the 
whole assembly I saw only one or two 
national costumes; the mantilla and the 
high comb, with the short petticoat, bril- 
lint in color. Nothing could be more 
becoming, and it makes one doubt whether 
woman's strongest desire isto please, and 
whether it is not rather to follow the 
fashion, when we see a whole nation 
abandon such a charming attire. 

“But the white mantilla is de rigeur 
fora bull fight, and every lady wore one. 
It was a little odd to see ladies in the open 
light of abrilliant, cloudless day, and the 
caze of the public, in full (as it is called) 
costume of the ball-room; but the creamy 
white mantillas softened somewhat the 
too brilliant display, and threw over the 
whole the harmony of subdued splendor. 
What superbSpanish lace, blonde, soft, 
with a silken lustre, falling in lovely 
folds that show its generous and exquis- 
itely wrought figures, each leaf and 
stem and flower the creation of dainty 
fingers! Such work as this, of such a tone 
and fineness, in such large mantillas, 
sweeping from the head to the train, is 
scarcely to be found in the shops nowa- 
days. These were heirlooms—great-great- 
grandmother’s lace, long yellowing, and 
growing rich in locked chests, worn only 
on State occasions, and now brought 
forth to make a bull’s holiday. 

“We spent a good deal of the waiting 
time in scrutinizing the packed seats for 
beautiful women, and, I am sorry to say, 
with hardly a reward adequate to our 
anxiety. Iam not sure how much the 
beauty of the women of Seville is tradi- 
tional. They have good points. Grace- 
ful figures are not uncommon, and fine 
teeth; and dark, liquid, large eyes, which 
they use perpetually in @illades destruc 
tive to peace and security. And the fan, 
the most deadly weapon of coquetry, 
gives the coup de grace to those whom the 
cyeshave wounded. But the Seville wo 
men have usually sallow, pasty, dead 
complexions. Perhaps the beauty of the 
skin is destroyed by cosmetics, for there 
Was not a lady at the bull fight who was 
tothighly rouged and powdered. This 
gave an artificiality to their appearance 
masse. Beauty of feature was very 
tare, and stillrarer was that animation, 
that stamp of individual character, love- 
‘ness in the play of expression and 
sprightliness, that charm in any assembly 
of American women. No, the handsome 
Women in the ring were not numerous 
‘ough to make any impression on the 
seneral mass, and yet the total effect, with 
the blonde lace, the artificial color, the 


tich toilet, and the agitation of fans, was 
charming.” 





Smuggling Stories. 

_ tn the days when high-heeled French 
%00ts were the pride of fashion, there was 
* shoemaker in London who made a for- 
tune by the sale of the best Paris boots at 
* price which all his fellow-tradesmen 
declared ruinous. He undersold the trade 
‘nd obtained troops of customers. “These 
Cots must have been stolen,” said his 
"vals; but there was no evidence that 
they were; certainly they were not smug- 
gled boots, for anyone could satisfy him- 
self that the full duty was paid upon 
them at the custom-house. 

The shoemaker retired from business 
With a fortune. Afterwards his secret 
Wis accidentally discovered. Although 
e had paid duty for the boots, he had 
= Daid for everything that was in them. 
: ‘re was a heavy duty payable on for- 
= Watches and every boot consigned to 

M from Paris had contained in its high 
rs & cavity large enough to hold a 
—. The great profit obtained by the 
- : in smuggled watches made it possi- 
: or this tradesman, when he had filled 
a heels, to sell the boots under prime 
be * This was worth while, again, 

Cause of course by the extension of his 
Cot trade he increased his power of im- 
Porting watches duty free. 

Some years later, an elderly lady and a 
&P-dog travelled a good deal between 
’ “ped and Ostend. It came to be gener- 

Y considered at the custom-house that 
si travels were for the sole purpose of 
Mugeling Brussels lace, then subject to 


exceedingly high duty: but neither the 
examiners of her luggage, nor the female 
searchers at the custom-house who took 
charge of her person, could by the nar- 
rowest scrutiny find matter for a single 
accusation. At last, when she was about 
to decline the smuggling business, this 
lady accepted a bribe from a custom- 
house officer to make him master of her 
secret. Calling to her side the lap-dog, 
who was to all strangers a very snappish 
little cur, she asked the officer to fetch a 
knife and rip the little creature open. 
Like a few of the dogs (which have 
sometimes even proved to be rats) sold in 
the streets of London, it gloried outward- 
ly in a false skin; and between the false 
skin and the true skin was space enough 
to provide a thin cur with the proper 
comfortable fatness proper to a lady’spet, 
by means of a warm padding of the finest 
lace. 

In thereign of Louis XVIII,—it may be 
noted, by the way—very fierce dogs were 
trained to caary valuable watches and 
small articles under false skins across the 
frontier. They were taught to know and 
avoid the uniform of a custom house 
officer. Swift, cunning and fierce, they 
were never to be taken alive, although 
they were sometimes pursued and shot. 


Puve 
+> 


How the Sun Sets Officially. 

At Governor’s Island the sun is not 
only made to go down witha big bang 
at the nation’s expense, but the operation 
is preceded by an astonishing amount of 
red tape. By a regulation of the War De- 
partment the management of the affair 
must be carried out by the corporal of 
the guard. One cerporal of the guard, 
as noon draws near, fixes his eyes upon 
the Western Union time-ball, over in 
New York, which can be discerned with 
the unassisted human eye from the 
guard house. When the ball falls the 
corporal says as much to another corporal, 
who instantly sets the guard-house clock. 
The second corporal then tellsa third 
corporal to set all the clocks on the island. 
When the third corporal is setting all the 
clocks, the second corporal hunts up the 
hour provided for sunset in the almanac 
and writes it down on a slip of paper. A 
fourth corporal carries this slip to a fifth 
corporal at Castle William. The fifth cor- 
poral waits until his clock, as corrected 
by the third corporal, marks the hour 
designated on the slip of paper furnished 
by the second corporal, and then gives a 
signal to a sixth corporal, whereupon a 
bugle is blown, the gun is discharged, and 
the sun has gone down officlally,—Buff- 
alo Hupress. 





VARIETIES. 








“T Took a trip up to Calumet several years 
ago,’’ said the slim man, ‘“‘ and I never seed so 
many ducksin my life. I took an an old army 
musket aloug and one cartridge.’ 

“One cartridge!” exclaimed half a dozen 
listeners. ‘‘ You don’t mean to tell us you 
only took one cartridge and no other ammuni- 
tion?” 

“Wal, I didn’t take anything else but an old 
army musket, one cartridge and a big spool of 
wire thread. That’s the sum total of what I 
always take. Ye see, I dd 

‘“*What wasthe wire thread for?’ inquired 
the meek man. 

‘* Wait till I finish, hang it, an’ ye’ll know, 
Well, when}I got out on clear water.away from 
the rushes Isaw about halfa million ducks 
ahead of me. just took the end of the wire 
and fastened it to the bullet in the cartridge, 
and loaded my gun an’ put the spool on the 
bottom of the boat, where I thought it would 
not become tangled up, and then I waited for 
a good chance. I happened to blow my nose, 
which, of course, made a noise, when every 
duck raised his head to see what was up. 1 
drew a bead on the eye of the duck nearest 
to me and pulled the trigger before they had 
a chance to get scared. Jewhiz! how that 
spool did spin while the wire was unwinding. 
The ducks flew away, frightened by the nois® 
of the gun, but I had just 150 ducks, all strung 
by their heads on that wire. The bullet had 
gone through their heads, dragging the wire 
with it,a nd it took eyes every time excepting 
once; it took the tail of that duck just as he 
raised from the water. The bullet would have 
got more ducks only thespool got caught be- 
fore the wire was all unwound and stopped it. 
I believe if I had had another cartridge and 
another spool of ep 

The slim man found himself talking to the 
stove. The rest had fled, and none but he re- 
mained. 











TuE following is told of the celebrated ad- 
vocate Curran: 

Lord Avonmore, incumbent of the bench,had 
fallen into the bad habit of interrupting coun- 
sel. Thus Curran was often stopped short in 
his arguments by his Lordship, who would 
say: 

“*Mr. Curran, I know your cleverness, but 
it’s quite in vain for you to go on. Isee the 
drift of it all, and you are only giving your. 
self and me unnecessary tronble.”’ 

One day, Curran being too often stopped in 
this way, thus addressed the Judge: 

‘Perhaps, my lord, I am straying, but you 


mind. I have just witnessed so dreadful a 
circumstance, that my imagination has not 
yet recovered from the shock.”’ 

The Judge was all attention: ‘‘ Go on, Mr. 
Curran.’’ 


must impute it to the extreme agitation of my 


‘‘On my way to court, my lord, as I passed 


by one of the markets, I observed a butcher 
proceeding to slaughter a calf. Just as his 
hand was raised, a lovely little child approach- 
ed him unperceived, and,terrible to relate—I 
see the life’s blood gushing out still—the poor 
child’s bosom was under the butcher’s hand, 
when he plunged the knife into—into-—” 

“Into the bosom of the child!” cried out 
the Judge with great emotion. 

“Your lordship sometimes anticipates—it 
went right into the neck of the calf!’’ 





Mr. Curtis, at the New England Society’s 
dinner in New York,told the following amusing 
story about Horace Greeley: 

“J remember,”’ he said, ‘‘ when Iwas one of 
a group of young writers on the Tribune, and 
Mr. Greeley was an ardent temperance reform- 
er, that a vigorous article appeared one morn_ 
ing urging young men to avoid the tempter in 
whatever form he might appear, whether as 
punch or bitters, as sherry or Madeira, as hock 
or claret, as Heidsick or champagne. The 
young writers, who were not temperance re 
formers,greeted Mr. Greeley uproariously when 
he entered the office, and with infinite glee 
pointed out to him that Heidsick was not a 

different wine, but only a particular brand o 
champagne. As the laugh ran round the 
room, Mr. Greeley, who,as his opponents usual_ 
ly found, Was quite able to hold his own, 
leaned: with his shoulder against the wall 
looking benignly at the laughing chorus,.and 
when it became quiet he said: ‘Wal, boys 


could have made that mistake,’ and then ad 
ded: ‘It don’t matter what you call him, 
champagne or Heidsick or absinthe, he’s the 
same old devil.’ ”’ 





A par old fellow charged with stealing a 
hog was arraigned before a court. The jury, 
without leaving their box,returned a verdict of 
guilty. 

‘Old man,” says his lawyer, ‘‘the jury says 
you are guilty.” 

se Hey?” 

“The jury says youare guilty,” shouting in 
hiscar. 

‘In what degree?” 

‘“‘ There are no degrees in a stealing case.” 

“ Hey?” 

‘¢' There are no degrees.” 

« Guilty all over, am I?” 

“cc Yes.”’ 

‘“* Hey.” 

“ Yes,”’ yelling at the top of his voice. 

“ Well, that’s what I told you at first, but 
you said you could clear me. Wish now that I 
had gotthe Judge to defend me. Will get him 
next time. 





The superintendent of a certain railroad 
called up a conductor one day and said to 
him: 

“So, sir, I understand you passed a man 
over our line recently on your own authority. 
Is it true, sir?’’ 

‘Yes, sir, it is.” 

‘ Didn’t you know, sir, that you were violat- 
ing the regulations?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then, sir, why did you do it, I should like 
to ask?” 

“ Well Captain, you see, I got so dang Ione 
some riding back and forth every day all by 
myself, that I gave a friend of mine a pass just 
for company.” 

The conductor was looking for a job the next 


day. 





Ir was a few minutes after 12 p. m. when a 
Chicago policeman tapped a gentleman on the 
shoulder, with the sententious remark: 

“TT want you, my man.” 

«And what do you want me for?’’ was the 
surprised demand. 

“You come along tothe station-house,”’ was 
the only reply vouchsafed. 

‘‘What’s the charge against this man?” 
asked the police sergeant. 

**] arrested him on suspicion,’’ answered the 
officer. ‘‘I found him walking quietly along 
the street in a perfectly sober condition. No 
honest resident of Chicago will stay out after 
midnight unless he’s drunk.” 

“Very true,’’ replied the sergeant; ‘‘he 
must be a burglar, I’ll commit him for exam- 
ination.” 





oes 


Chaff. 


The only difference between one yard and 
two is a fence. 


When does rain become too familiar to a 
lady? When it begins to patter on the back. 


The poorest education that teaches self- 
control is better than the best one that neglects 
it. 

A man never so beautifully shows his own 
strength as when he respects a woman’s soft- 
ness. 


“Pa,” said a little fellow to his unshaven 
father, ‘‘ your chin looks like the wheel in the 
musical box.’* 


What is the difference between a clam and a 
gossip? One knows when to keep its mouth 
closed and the other doesn’t. 


If you wish to behappy you must learn td 
be just deaf enough not to hear some things, 
and just blind enough not to see others. 


An orator who was thtimped in the neck with 
a‘‘gone before’? cabbage, says he doesn’t 
want to hear any more of the crop report. 


Jem Mace has a son who is a preacher in 
England. That is all right—the father is a 
pounder and the offspring is an expounder. 


A Newport swell changes his collar three 
times a day. One would naturally think he 
would wash his neck once in a while, instead. 


There is nothing like putting your whole 
sole into your work, is what the mother said 
when she was giving her bad boy a good beat- 


ing. 


The Washington Hatchet announces that 
J#ose and verse will be paid for at the regular 
rates, and says that ‘‘the rate for verse is 
death.”’ 


“Don’t,” said Tawmus, ‘‘ don’t throw that 
away; it’s something I am very proud of.” 
‘¢Tt’s only an old tailor’s bill.”? “‘ Yes, butit’s 
paid.’* 


When Hamlet said, ‘‘ But I have that within 
which passeth show,” it is believed that he had 
in his pocket a complimentary ticket for the 
circus. 


An editor at a dinner table, being asked if he 
would take some pudding, replied in a fit of 
abstraction: ‘“‘Owing to a crowd of other 
matter we are unable to find room for it.” 


A distinguished astronomer states that 3,- 
000,000,000 meteors visit the earth every year; 
but he fails to mention how many are seen by 
the man who puts on skates for the first time. 


Cook—‘‘ Madam, why are the eggs so small 
lately?”? ‘*Oh, that’s the fault of the farmers’ 
wives. aby take the eggs from the nests 
before they have time to grow to the ordinary 
size.” 


There is an old proverb which says: - ‘‘ You 
cannot get more out of a bottle than was put 
into it.” Thisisa mistake. A man can get 
all — was put in the bottle, and thirty days 
as well. 


“ Thanksgiving always comes before Con- 
gress meets,’ said the youth to his father. 
“Why isit?? ‘* Because, my son,’ was the 
solemn reply, “itis the nature of things; it 
couldn’t come after.”’ 


“Yes,” said Tawmus, ‘‘I’m done being a 
masher. Girls are no good. They take time and 
money. I’m done! [tell you, my boy, I’m 
done! For heaven's sake, who was the pretty 
girl that bowed to you?” 


Lord Dashington Woodenhead |v reply to 
an enthusiastic remark from Miss Grace): 
‘“*You Americans say nice so much. I think 
nice is a nasty word.’”? Miss Grace: ‘“ And 
do you think nasty is a nice word?” 


Once when Rufus Choate was unable to de- 
cipher some of his own hand-writing, he said: 
re Well, if I fail to geta living by mv —- 
I can go to China and support io by writ- 
ing the inscriptions on tea chests!” 


If you talk about your neighbors it is very 
much like blowing into a dust heap and fill- 
ing your own eyes with dirt. If you try to 
keep honest you will be too busy to know 
whether any one else is honest or not. 


“No,” said George Henry, “I didn’t go 
there to court the girl, only called in occasion- 
elly to pass the time, you know; but the first 
thing I knew they had me up for breach of 

romise, and so, you see, I went to court at 
ast. 


The Irishman is funny even when he is sad. 
They were lowering a British captain inio his 

rave, and as the wv fired a volley poor 

at, with eyes brimful of tears, cried out: 
‘“‘Ah, master, that’s the last shot your honor 
will ever hear.”’ 


The ‘‘ wishbone ’’ wedding has beeome the 
correct thing. The couple stand beneath a 
fioral wishbone. After the ceremony the bride 
and groom are given the wishbone to pull. 
The tug results in a break somewhere, and 
whoever holds the long piece is absolved from 
getting up to build fires in the morning. 








Aunt Rachel’s Joy. 

Rey. W. B. Evans, Washington, D.C., writes: 
‘“* Aunt Rachel, the dear old colored saint, who 
has been aconstant sufferer with Inflammatory 
Rheumatism for 16 years, has been greatly 
benefited by ATHLoPHORtvS. I consider it al- 
most in the light ofa miracle. Sheis almost 
beside herself with joy. The pain has all left 
her limbs. A little stiffness remains, but an- 
other bottle will effect a permanent cure. It 
is indeed a most wonderful medicine. I think 
it ought to be spread throughout the length 








I guess I’m the only man in this office that 


and breadth of this land.” 








The Household. 


SILVEK WEDDINGS. 











‘‘An Old Subscriber” writes from Eagle, 

Clinton County, requesting information 
concerning the invitations for a silver 
wedding, the programme to be observed, 
and the proper refreshments and manner 
of serving them. 
Invitations for an entertainment of this 
kind are printed in silver on thick white 
paper, silver edged. The sheets are fold- 
ed once to slip inside envelopes to match, 
which are then enclosed in other en- 
velopes on which the address is to be 
written. Or they are printed on silver 
paper, with silver envelopes, provided 
with plain white wrappers for mailing. 
Either style can be procured in this city, 
ready printed, with the proper comple- 
ment of wrappers, for $3 50 for fifty. The 
form of invitation is quite simple, either 
of the fcllowing being appropriate: 


1859. 1884. 


Compliments of 
Mr. and Mrs. JoHN SmirTa. 
At Home, 
Tuesday Evening, January 15th. 


This is rather more formal: 


Mr. and Mrs. Joun SMITH 
Request the pleasure of your company at their 
SILvER WEDDING, 
Tuesday Evening, January 15th. 


So far as we are aware, there is no 
regular programme to be carried out. 
The wedding ceremony is sometimes re- 
peated, but it hardly seems in good taste. 
It is eminently proper that each guest 
should congratulate the host and hostess 
upon the consummation of a quarter 
century of wedded happiness, and offer 
good wishes for a continuance of pros- 
perity. A brief address expressive of the 
friendly sentiment of the company is 
sometimes made by an intimate friend of 
the family, and the occasion sometimes 
causes the neighborhood poet to break 
forth in rhyme. Music is always ac- 
ceptable; the reading or recitation of an 
appropriate poetical selection would be 
equally so. Custom sanctions the offer- 
ing of some gift of silver to the cele- 
brators, and there are scores of useful 
and beautiful articles suitable for the 
purpose, or the words ‘‘No Presents ’ 
may be added to the invitations. Asa 
rule, the more informal such gatherings 
the more enjoyable they are. 

The great gastronomic question must be 
governed by the size of the company and 
the capacity of the house. A ‘‘sit down 
supper” is more work to serve, but is 
generally more acceptable to those who 
have eaten suppers for half a century. It 
also prevents accidents to the best parlor 
carpet. Light biscuit, cold meats, 
oysters, pickles, cake and coffee, furnish 
a ‘‘spread” good enough for a Congress- 
man. The cold meats may include pressed 
chicken and veal loaf, dainties every 
housekeeper knows how to prepare, or 
chicken salad. If* chickens are not 
numerous, boil a ham the day before the 
entertainment, let it standin the water in 
which it was boiled until cold, strip off 
the skin and stick the outside full of 
cloves. Slice thin when wanted. Cur- 
rant and lemon jellies and pickles are to 
be served with the cold meats. If oysters 
are included in the menu, they must be 
escalloped or pickled. Two or three 
kinds of nice cake, and coffee having suf- 
ficient grounds for its existence, would 
make out the refreshments which our 
‘*Old Subscriber” desires should ‘‘ look 
about right.” Cookies, ginger-snaps, 
doughnuts and pte find no place at 
recherche suppers. Canned or preserved 
fruits may be served at a ‘‘sit down sup- 
per;” where refreshments are passed 
from the tables these make too many 
dishes, and too much trouble. 


Puwee 


A TRIP TO WESTERN NEW YORK. 








Fredonia, the first station south on the 
Alleghany road, is in direct contrast with 
Dunkirk, being a beautiful town, and the 
location of one of the State Normal 
Schools. The scenery, too, is in direct 
contrast with that from Buffalo to Dun- 
kirk. There you passa long stretch of 
land, closely hugging the shore of the 
lake, with the exception of a few hills or 
hillocks perfectly level and clear, broad 
rivers, floating so peacefully on; here you 
pass wild rushing streams tumbling down 
the hillside, fringed with pine and hem- 
lock, and mossy nooks where shade and 
sunlight play hide and seek. 


The grade gradually rises until you ob- 
tain a bird’s-eye view of the lake in the 
distance, with fleecy clouds hanging low 
on the sky-bound line and the beautiful 
valley between dotted over with farm- 
houses, and over all the sun shining in 
resplendent glory. 

An hour’s ride amid such grand, inspir- 
ing scenery left us in the best of spirits 
atthe house of our friends, Mr. and Mrs. 
B. B. Lord, the fortunate possessors of 
Sinclairville Stock Farm, where we receiv- 
ed ahearty welcome. 

Mr. and Mrs. Lord are representative 
people of Chautauqua County and are 
leading spirits in all movements organized 
forthe advancement and intellectual cul- 
ture of the farmer. Their home is a 
model of order and neatness; their farm 
and stock skow the result of skillful busi- 
ness talent, and the freedom and cordial- 
ity of My Lord and Lady, together with 
the irrepressible wit and humor of My 
Lady, render thema charming host and 
hostess. Hospitality is dispensed in 
Lordly style, but the atmosphere of 
kindness which prevades the whole house 
‘renders the guest perfectly at ease. 

Mr. Lord has made several trips to 
Holland, each year increasing his impor- 
tation of Holstein cattle, combining 
pleasure and profit, in his knowledge of 
the old world, and in establishing an ex- 
tensive trade in this breed of cattle, and 
his large sales evince his skill and judg 
ment in the selection of cattle in their 
native country. From the time of his 
arrival from Holland, on the 28th of 
June, to the last of November, he had 
sold eighteen thousand dollars worth of 
Holsteins, distributing them at various 
points from Maine to Texas. 

His sales include Lord Jumbo, a win- 





ner of sweepstakes in Holland, for twenty- 


five hundred dollars, and Jennie B. 2d 
acow with a record of 874 Ibs. milk in a 
single day, 2,387} Ibs. in April on dry 
feed alone, 18} Ibs. butter in seven days; 
this cow was sold for fifteen hundred dol- 
lars. He hasinhis herd the wonderful 
cow Hemming, with a day’s record of 99 
pounds of milk, said to be at the time of 
purchase the best cow in Holland. She 
is now valued at five thousand dollars, 
and is agnoble specimen of this noble 
breed. Her yearling son, Barrington, 
valued at three thousand dollars, a model 
of perfection and beauty, is at the head 
of the herd. These two animals were 
purchased in the City of Horne, on the 
seacoast, and it was only by offering a 
round sum that they were obtained, as 
the owner of Hemming, after a year’s 
search, had reached the height of his am- 
bition, viz.: to be the possessor of the best 
cow in Holland. Trintje, another cow 
in the herd, has a record of 85 pounds of 
milk inaday. She won the sweepstake 
prize at Ghent, Belgium, as giving the 
most and best milk of any cow on exhi- 
bition. 

The real merits of the Holsteins as a 
breed are fast becoming apparent to the 
American people, and the time is not far 
diatant when we must depend upon our 
home supply, as buyers from Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Russia, Norway. Denmark 
and Sweden, and many importers from 
our own country, annually visit the 
Netherlands. According to the census of 
1872, there were but 1,837,000 head of cat- 
tle in all Netherland. ° 


- The land being low and marshy, is pe- 
culiarly adapted to grazing, and from time 
immemorial the trade of the people ‘“‘hath 
been to feed cattle.” About a century 
and a half ago, the people known as the 
Batavi, came out of Hesse and settled 
down between the Rhine and Waal, neigh- 
bors to the Friesians, who occupied the 
country north of the Rhine to the Elbe. 
The Bataviand Friesians were simliar in 
taste and habits, worshipping the sun 
and moon in consecrated woods, clothing 
themselves with skins, and living by 
fishing, hunting and pasturing cattle. 
The Friesians were conquered by the Ro- 
mans, and compelled to pay a tribute of 
oxhides and horns. 


The chief agricultural products of Hol- 
land are butter and cheese, although the 
cereals are grown tosome extent. Inthe 
year 1878 nearly two and a half million 
pounds sterling worth of butter and 
cheese were exported, and in the same 
year, from the province and neigh- 
borhood of Haarlem, tulip and hya- 
tinth bulbs to the amount of £37,500. 
Fruit is abundant, and in some provinces 
much attention is paid to bees. 

Windmills are the principal motive 
power for machinery, although steam 
power is being introduced. There are 
many historic wonders in Holland,among 
them the tower of Groningen, 333 feet 
high, commenced in the year 1469. This 
was thirteen years in building, and was 
erected as an observatory inthe time of 
war. The foundation consists of layers 
of cowhides, overlapping each other 
several feet deep. On account of the 
spongy nature of the soil, this is the only 
sure foundation for a heavy structure. 
The tower is built of heavy stone, and 
the walls at the bottom are nine feet 
thick. A clock was placed in the tower 
in the year 1665; it also contains a chime 
of 40 bells, some of them weighing 22 
tons. Three of the largest bells were 
stolen from the Appingdam tower, a town 
on the sea coast, sixteen miles away, and 
safely lodged in this tower before they 
were missed; but by what means those 
ponderous bells could have been removed 
and placed in their present position, no- 
body knows. The tower standing so tall 
and straight among the grassy plains of 
Holland has proved a target for the light- 
ning’s bolt, having been struck three times, 
first in 1665, again in 1821, when the tim- 
bers were burned, and again in 1883, when 
it was but slightly damaged. 

MRS. W. K. SEXTON. 
( To be continued.) 
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EXTRAVAGANCE VS. ECONOMY. 





If a million dollars, more or less, goes to 
cancel the cost of vanities for Bon-Ton’s 
ball, whose business is it? Bon-Ton’s to 
be sure. The money is his, the monu- 
ment, also. If a million dollars, more or 
less, goes to establish, equip and conduct 
a Cooper Union, whose business is it? 
Peter Coopér’s, only. The money was 
his. The monument is his. 

But let us not fail to note how the 
clear refining light of Time’s perspective, 
brings out and intensifies the glorious 
beauty of the monument erected by the 
money of the modest man of unostenta- 
tious charities; and how it sharpens and 
wrinkles the grotesque features of the 
other, until it becomes part and parcel of 
the shapesin the wild old tangle-wood of 
Faded Follies. 

There is no truer index of character 
than use or the abuse of money. When 
the goddess with the bandaged eyes pours 
great wealth into the ‘‘strong box” of a 
person whose soul’s centripetal and cen- 
trifugal is self, the trust is accepted, and 
applied only asa means to the end of 
personal pomp, place or power. But 
when she pours a like favor into the 
open hand of a person whose soul 
sympathizes with the sorrows of sin that 
forever grow and groan in the great sob- 
bing sea of human ignorance, weakness 
and want, it is accepted and applied as a 
means to the end of turning some turbu- 
lent, treacherous tide in this sad sea, into 
a healthy ebb and flow of peace and pros- 
perity. The former, living in harmony 
with his idea of economy, says ‘“‘ My 
wealth ismy own. Imadeit. I will en- 
joy it while live; and whenI die, my 
nearest of kin shall repose in the rich 
foldsof my mantle.” And itisso. Ifhis 
individual pleasure calls for the building 
ef elegant mansions, and their regal fur- 
nishing, and subsequent filling with gay, 
fashionable throngs, to be feasted and en- 
tertained with all the elegance that 
money can command, it is done; and the 
artisan, artist and artiste bow low to ex- 
press their heartfelt thanks for such re- 
munerative patronage, while the world, 
the great, weary, toil-stained, ignorant, 
idle, wicked world, gaps and stares in 
blank amaze; dazed by such ‘‘ waste” of 





that which itso sorely needs. Forin a 


blind, staggering way, it knows money to 
be a prime root of that earthly good 
which it scents afar off, but is powerless 
to attain; andthe very fact that it can 
neither correctly’‘comprehend nor define 
its lack nor needed supply, but only 
knows ina stumbling, unreasoning way, 
that without monzy’s aid its condition 
cannot change for the better, serves to 
make their bitter cry of i‘ extravagance!” 
twice embittered to those who can so 
comprehend their need. 

Such a one was Peter Cooper. Surely 

his lamp of life was lighted at the altar 
fires of the Divine compassion. Living 
in harmony with his ideas of economy, 
he said, “‘At the latest, I must soon leave 
this world. This wealth I must leave in 
it. This, therefore being a permanent 
part of the world, and I, who tempor- 
arily control its use, being but a transient 
traveller here, I will turn it into those 
currents that carry the higher impulses of 
freedom.” 
And it isso. For Peter Cooper’s wealth 
will go on in its good work of effectually 
helping helpless and unfortunate young 
men and women up into the pleasant 
paths of intelligent and useful, and there- 
fore honorable and remunerative self 
help, until those who come after us will 
look back and say that the generations 
now living, saw but the first faint glow of 
dawnin the glad day of true liberty, of 
peace and good will that it is such a 
powerful factor in carrying forward in the 
earth. And the principles that charac- 
terize and control the use and the issues 
of the use of money in great fortunes, re- 
tain their full force and application, 
down to the lowest limits of Fortune’s 
descending scale. Extravagance ex- 
changes money for those things that are 
harmful or debasing in their tendencies 
or direct effects; for those things the 
wages of which is death, decay or degen- 
eration, physical, mental, moral or 
spiritual; while Economy ever exchanges 
her money for the creation, development, 
perpetuation, or increase of some good 
thing. Inshort Economy makes money 
the right hand of every earthly good. 


E. L. Nye. 
HOoME-IN-THE-HILLs, Jan. 7%, 1884. 
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THE HOLIDAYS—RETROSPEC- 


TIVE. 





However much we may anticipate what 
will transpire at a coming event, we will 
most certainly fully know just what has 
transpired after it is passed. To me, it 
appears that we can get a better view of 
how the holidays should be celebrated 
immediately after they are passed, than 
at any time before. Not but that all 
necded preparations should be made be- 
forehand, and our heartfelt desires grati- 
fied if possible, but immediately after we 
have celebrated an important event, we 
can best tell which way has resulted in 
furnishing the most happiness. 

Since the chanting of the Celestial 
visitants that told the shepherds on 
Bethlehem’s plains, that the Prince of 
Peace was born, and sages and philoso- 
phers sought to pay the new born king 
homage, the day we call Christmas has 
been held sacred; and since some time in 
the fourth century, the 25th day of 
December has been set apart and com- 
memorated by the people of all Christian 
nations. Then as time is reckoned, one 
week later comes the beginning of the 
new year, which has high claims as an 
important event, and is duly celebrated. 
According to the present custom, these 
two days are celebrated in two ways: 
First, by remembering friends, and as a 
token of the remembrance, presenting 
them with gifts. Second, by preparing a 
sumptuous dinner and inviting dear 
friends to partake in company with us. 
The ‘‘Merry Christmas” and the ‘‘ Hap- 
py New Year” come and go, and to many 
they. serve as mile stones, on which in 
our memories are cut with ineffacable 
letters the distance we have traveled in 
the journey of life. The kind father and 
mother, who have marked the festive 
days by doing something to make the 
little ones merry and happy, will be likely 
to see new beauty in the custom as the 
years roll along. The little ones who 
watched with great anxiety the coming 
of Santa Claus with his treasures, are 
soon grown up and gone from home. 
Time has left its marks on the forehead 
and silvered the locks of the father and 
mother. At each year’s festival the 
family circle may have grown smaller. 
Some of the children may have moved to 
distant countries, or as the mother spreads 
the festive board, the burning tears may 
course down her cheek as she speaks of 
the one who has gone-to the Silent Land. 
As family circles are broken, and these 
anniversaries are celebrated at the homes 
of other members of the family, year 
after year, all are thankful for these 
merry and happy days, that will be mark- 
ed as bright spots in the memory in later 
years. 

But there is another phase to this 
holiday celebrating. In this glorious 
land of ours we boast of our wealth. 
We speak of the millions so rapidly ac- 
cumulated. We glory in the fact that 
so many are rolling in wealth and luxury. 
No doubt many are grateful in view of 
the fact that our great country provides 
the comforts of life for the poor and 
helpless. But there are those on whom 
fate has placed a heavy hand, and burden- 
ed the heart with grief; fortune has not 
smiled on them, and their lives may be 
bound in misery. And while we cele- 
brate the birth of Him who said: ‘The 
poor ye always have with you,” is not the 
holiday season an appropriate time to do 
what we can to help lift the burden from 
the hearts of those who are in need of sym- 
pathy, by speaking a kind word, or mak- 
ing happy the homes of the poor by some 
needed gift? While the gay and selfish 
may seek to celebrate the festive days at 
public parties, there are those who can 
add to their own happiness by minister- 
ing to the comfort of others. 

Now we have dropped a few hints, very 
imperfectly, we wish to suggest that the 
present time is a good one to reflect on 
which to us would be the best way to 
spend the holidays. At the beginning of 
the new year, while prosperity smiles on 
the most of us, should we not remember 
that a kind word may relieve the grief 
burdened, to a certain extent; and the 
portion of our goods that we can spare, 
though small, may be of incalculable 
value to the needy. And while we labor 
and love, let us remember that ‘it is 
more blessed to give than to receive.” 
Although the holidays are past for the 
present, can we not now see the way that 
would suit us best to celebrate them, and 


lay our plans for the future?. 
DIDO. 


MiLForD, Jan. 9th. 











Hood’s Sarsaparilla eradicates scrofula. 
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ATHLOPHOROS is a novel word to mosf 
people who speak the English language. ‘The 
Greeks used it centuries ago, meaning by it 
“THE PRIZE-BEARER.” 

ATHLOPHOROS is the first and only 
medicine which has carried off the 
prize as the perfect remedy for Rheu~ 
matism and Neuralgia. 

Like two relentless tyrants they have fox” 
ages held their suffering victims in an irom 
grip. These poor sufferers have been as slaves: 
in the power of their oppressors. 

ATHLOPHOROS has entered the arena,en- 
gaged in conflict with the monsters, and won the. 
victory. As the competitors in the Greciam 
games ofold could win only by the most fevere triake- 
of ability and endurance, so ATHLOPHOROS has Work 
the prize, not alone by giving temporary relief, bué 
by bringing an enduring cure, as well, to those who 
have suffered the excruciating agonies of Rheumm~ 
tism and Neuralgia. 

ATHLOPHOROS is a novelty, not only 
in name, but in its elements. It is un- 
like any preparation yet introduced. 

ATHLOPHOROS acts on the blood, muscles 
and joints, removing the poison and acid from 
the blood, carries them out of the system. 

ATHLOPHOROS 1s put up with consummate 
skill, and contains nothing that can possibly 
harm the most delicate constitution. 

Now, do you want to suffer on and on? 
or do you want to be well? 


“| Athlophoros” WILL Cure You 


If you cannot get ATHLOPHOROS of your drug— 
gist, we will send it express paid, on receipt of 
regular price—one dollar per bottle. We prefer 
that you buy it from your druggist, but if he 
hasn't it, do not be persuaded to try something. 
else, but order at once from us as directed. 


ATHLOPHOROS CO,, {12 WALL ST., NEW YORW 
CULUARLALLAASSAG8 M.D SALUAULULUIRERROROES 








FOOLISH WOMEN ' 


Those suffering from 
complaints peculiar to 
their sex, which are 
daily becoming more 
dangerous and more 
firmly seated, yet who 
neglect to use, or even 
to learn about Zoa—Pho- 
ra—Woman’s_ Friend. 

For proof of its merit 
address, 

R. PENGELLY & Co., 

123 W. Main St., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


N. B.—Every woman, sickly or healthy 
should read Dr. Pengelly’s book, ‘‘Adviee 
to Mothers.” Free toanylady. Postage 
in sealed envelope, 4c. 











WARRANTED 
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CONSUMPTION hes been car- 
ed times without number by the time- 
ly use of Downs’ Elixir. It will eure 
Croup, Bronchitis, Asthma, 
Pleurisy, Whooping-Cough, 
Lung Fever, and all diseases of the 
Throat, Chest and Lungs, when 


other remedies fail. For sale by all deafers. 
HENRY, JOHNSON & LORD, Prop’s, Burlington, Vte- 
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Restoration. 
to Health 
and Beauty 
to the 
) CUT. ICURA 
“ ms 
GB J ) REMEDIE. lo 
Ai eres a Testimonial of @ 
fa. i > Boston lady. 


DENS Humors, Humiliating Eruptions 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and 
Infantile Humors cured by CuticurA REMEDIES. 
CuTicurRA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities 
and poisonous es = : us stg eee ; ro 
CurTicuRA, the grea’ ure, ins y 
Itching and [nflammation, clears the Skin and 
Scalp, heals ulcers and sores, and restores the hair 
CuTIcURA SoaP, anex uisite skin beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Curicu 8 indis- 
ensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Brin Blemishes, Chapved and Oily Skin. 
CurTicuRA REMEDIES are absolutely pure,and the 
only infallible blood purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; 
Soap, 25 cents; Resolvent, $1. Potrer Dave ann 
CHEMICAL Co.. Boston. Mass. 


ARM & HAMMER BRAND 
TO FARMERS: 


It is important that the Soda or 
Saleratus they use should be 
white and pure, in common with 
all oe substances used fer 
food. 

In making bread with yeast 
it is well to use about half a 
teaspoonful of the “‘ Armand 
Hammer” Brand Soda or Saleratus at the 
same time, and thus make the bread rise better 
and prevent it becoming sour by correeting the 
natural acidity of the yeast. 


DAIRYMEN and FARMERS 


should use only the “Arm and Hammer” 
brand for cleaning and keeping milk pans sweet. 
and clean. 

To insure obtainin’ only the “ Arm and Hana 
mer” brand Soda or Saleratus, buy it in pouND 
OR HALF-POUND PACKAGES whi h bear our name 
and trade mark, as inferior goods are sometimes 
substituted for he “Arm and Hammer” 
brand when bought in bulk. 


HOMES IN TEXAS & ARKANSAS 


Low prices. Long credit. Rich agricultural and 
grazing lands, producing wheat, rye, oats, corn, 
cotton, grasses and all the choice fruite, near 
schools, churches and railroads. Cheap land ex- 
cursions every month fFor’maps of Texas, 
kansas, Missouri and Kansas, with all information 
address J. B. FRAWLEY, Pass. and Land Agent 
Missouri Pacific Ry. Co., 109 Clark Street, Chicago 
Ill., or D. W. ELLIS, Minneapolis, Mian. 














people have become rich wi 

_ us We Ly ots Lym enepe ime | to 

earn—| sums 0’ 

in profits. Every, one willing 

work cangetrich. Men. womenand 

even boys and girls, are making for 

tun t equired We 
hatever. 


You need not be sway from home. 
WwW. V. R. PO 
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HEARING RESTORED. 
Improved artificialeardrums. A great in 
vention, by one who was deaf thirty years. There 
are over 5000 a, Ma actual use. For circulars 
and testimonials ress. 

John Garmore. 5th & Race Sts., Cincinnati, @ 
nobeow6i 








Sentiment. 
Love, Pri 
Mottoes, 1Oc. 
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ded this . Blank Cards at wholesale 
NORTUFORD CAED CO. Northivrd, 








Farms for Sale. 
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(Continued from first page). 

“he did not take and read it. We find 
hhere one of the best bred herds of Short 

horns in the State, which although not one 
of the largest in numbers, contains many 
that are of grand size, broad level backs, 
full crops, and show the best of care; in 
fact we have not seen a herd in our travels 
that shows the latter characteristic so evi- 
dently. Why should they not, when their 
‘owner is such an enthusiast? And was 
the not reared in a land where they are 
Jooked upon with pride? The bull at the 
thead of the herd now is Baron 41472, bred 
on the farm; he was calved May 26, 1881, 
“was sired by Louan 5th 3172, he by Royal 
Tutor (35411), his dam, the Booth cow 
Christina, and his sire Booth Grand Royal 
Broughton (27352), got by Commander-in- 
Chief (21351), from Lady Mirth. The 
dam of Baron was Fanny Birkett 4th, 
gut of Florinda by Duke Balder 13360, 
7th Flora by Orphan 1971, 8th Gypsy by 
Ta@comotive 645. The cow Cherry was 
bred by H. T. Brooks, of Pearl Creek, 
Wyoming Co., N. Y., was got by Baron 
of Geneva 7538, and out of Grisette by 
Splendor 997}, Bessie by American Belted 
Will 210, Red Rose by Comet 356, Orphan 
by imp. Symmetry (5382), etc., Fanny 
Birkett was bred by T. Birkett, of Base 
Lake, was got by Gwynneth 23385, with 
Florence by Balder 16194 for dam, etc., 
Juniette was bred on the farm, was sired 
by imp. Hector 19976, out of Cherry, by 
Baron of Geneva 7538, etc. Rosebud is 
like the balance of the stock bred on the 
farm, was calved Aug. 13th, 1882, sired by 
ZLouan 5th 3172, dam Juniette by imp. 
Hector 19976 etc. The yearling heifer 
Betsey by Kentucky by Sharon’s Airdrie 
[33858], out of Tookie by Conquest 
[33054]. Among the young heifers are 
Jane by Baron out of Juniette, Janet by 
Sheppard 33867 out of old Cherry, Lucy 
by Baron out of Rosebud, etc., all a most 
promiaing lot. We repeat again that 
this small but most promising herd isa 
particularly fine one, the owner one of 
the best posted Shorthorn men we have 
met, and we trust he will not let his in- 
terest in breeding die out, for he is one of 
the few that cannot be spared just yet- 

In this same town we find Amasa Ses- 
sions working in his practical, clever way 
the 160 acres of slightly rolling land that 
he owns, and on which is a fine young 
orchard of twenty acres of apple trees. 
He has a good farm house, good barns, 
and one of the best buildings for the 
feeding and fatting of hogs that can be 
found anywhere. It is 26x52 feet, two 
and a half stories high, on a stone foun- 
dation, which forms the lower story in 
which is the kitchen where the feed is 
evoked, and the balance divided into six 
‘pens with room for nine hrs in each. In 
the first story above are the bins in which 
the feed, grain, meal, etc., are kept; and 
also ,lenty of space tor work bench where 
much repairing of tools, etc., can be 
done. In the loft is the storage for straw 
for bedding, which is run to the pens 
through a chute which serves as a venti- 
lator. The water for supply of stock in 
the pens, the barns, yard and house, as 
well as the fountain on the front lawn, is 
supplied by a never failing spring from 
a distance of 40 rods, and forced by a hy- 
draulic ram up to the elevation of 25 feet 
into a tank, and then distributed as de- 
sired, with a constant supply of one bar- 
rel an hour, and no wishing for the wind 
to blow. The total cost was $180. He 
has a two year old Poland-China brood 
sow, With a nice litterof pigs,that he pur- 
chased from F. M. Dean of Pewamo, and 
a@ young Berkshire sow with a litter of 
same age which will give him a fair 
chance to test their respective merits. He 
intends to—in the future as in the past— 
make a specialty of breeding and feeding 
this kind of stock. 

In East Plains we met Emmett Vance, 
and in company with him and F. M. Dean 
had the pleasure of riding for two hours 
over his fine farm of 620 acres, where the 
horses could trot at a lively gait in every 
field, of thirty to fifty acres, and where 
mot a stump was to be seen and a 
self-finder could be driven as fast as 
horses could walk. This farm has been 
«considered for years as one of the best in 
this land of burr oak and oak openings, 
yielding from its 125 acres of wheat 25 to 
4D bushels to the acre annually, while the 
fields devoted to corn and other cereals 
are equally as prolific. In the distance 
we see the heavy oak timber on 140 acres, 
for which alone he has been offered 
$5,000. In the yards we see 350 high 
grade sheep and 100 extra lambs from 
registered rams, his grade Percheron 
‘brood mares and colts that had N. B 
Hayes’ ‘‘ Eldorado” for sire; among them 
a two year old mare weighing 1,550, a 
yearling that tips the beam at 1,200 Ibs., 
and the pair of horse colts, same age and 
«olor, for which he has refused $200. We 
saw his large barns and granaries, his 
splendid home mansion with its broad 
piazzas, that cost $10,000; we saw all 
this, and wondered how the term ‘‘poor 
farmer” ever originated. 

While in this locality, the question was 
repeatedly asked us ‘‘Have you visited 
Brad Hayes’ big farm? If so, you must go 
to Al. Van Viecks and write us what you 
find on his ranche.” This we did, as Mr. 
M. J. Miner, of Carson City, kindly of- 
fered to drive us there, and his fine five- 
‘year old roadster soon passed over the in- 
tervening nine mile’, doing it in less than 
one hour easily. On arriving at Palo, 
we found a thriving inland village 
of 450 inhabitants, and one of the few 
towns in the State without railroad con- 
nections, (it being distant from Shiloh on 
the D., L. & N. R. R. five and a half 
miles), and in the township of Ronald, 
Ionia Co., twelve miles in a northeasterly 
course fromIonia. The place is supplied 
with Methodist and Baptist churches, 
has a graded school, a manufactory of 
wagons and agricultural implements, a 
foundry, saw and grist mill, a fair farm- 
ing country surrounding it, where grain, 
wool and dairy products form the princi 
pal shipments. The Farmers’ and Me 
chanics’ Corporation store is the princi- 
pal one in the place, and seems to con- 
trol or do the largest trade. It was 
started three years ago with a capital of 
$6,000, in shares of $100 each, has A. Van 
‘Vieck for general manager and buyer,and 
under his management has done a suc- 
cessful business, returning nineteen per 

‘scent profits annually, payable in cash, 


and carries a line of goods usually found 
in a country store. We soon find Mr. A. 
Van Vleck, the owner of 1,200 acres of 
land, which we designate as 

PRAIRIE CREEK FARM, 


and which runs so close that it fences part 
of the village. The soil is half clay, timber- 
ed heavily in the past with white oak; 
the balance was half prairie and burr oak 
plains, and yields largely of the principal 
crops—wheat, and corn. We find that 
its owner, who lives ina fine two story 
house erected some eight years ago at an 
expense of $6,000, came into this State 
from Delaware Co., N. Y., some 46 years 
ago; that his mother is still living at the 
advanced age of 87 years; that this 
country was then a wilderness. In look- 
ing over this farm we notice the barn 140 
x40 with 27 ft. posts, its north wing 85x 
60 feet, with same height posts, its south 
wing of 40x80, same height, and its east 
wing 25x80, with 16 ft. posts. Also one 
100x40, with 28 feet posts as a storage 
for hay, and one 40x60 feet. The princi- 
pal barn has seven ventilators or cupolas, 
is well arranged, made of lumber good 
enough to put in a $10,000 house, and has 
its outside well painted in pretty cottage 
colors. As we look through the interior, 
we see the arrangement of the water sup- 
ply, that is forced by a hydraulic ram a 
distance of 190 rods, at an expense of 
$800, supplying at this small cost, water 
to the steam grist, saw and planing mills, 
that are but a few rods from the barns, 
as well as to every portion of the latter 
where needed, and also to the house for 
culinary and bath purposes. We also saw 
two threshing machines and feed cutters, 
driven by the engine in the mill, and car- 
ried to them by cable power; the steamers 
where the feed is cooked by the waste 
steam from the mill, with no cost; the 700 
grade sheep that he is feeding in the barn, 
and that will not be marketed till March 
or April; the 15 head of grade cattle that 
he is also feeding, (and wonder why he 
lost his interest in thoroughbred Short- 
horns, that we know he kept years ago); 
the 800 grade sheep still in pasture field, 
and feeding at stack in bleak, cold days; 
the grade Percheron stock; the level fields 
where self-binders and mowers can be run 
in every one; the system that prevails 
here on this big ranche and then laugh at 
the idea of farmers telling us that there 
isno money tobemade in farming. And 
as we bid good bye to this practical 
money making farmer, we wish that we 
could find one like him in every town- 


ship in this State while we are 
ON THE WING. 











Decine in Man. 


Nervous Weakness, Dyspepsia, and Debility, 
eured by ‘‘ Wells’ Health Renewer.”” $1. 








Oeterinary Department 


Conducted by Prof. Robert Jennings, late o, 
Philadelphia, Pa., author of ** The Horse and 
Diseases,” “ Cattle and their Diseases,” * Sheep, 

ma Poultry,” ‘Horse Training M 
” ete. Profes 








% l advice through the col- 
umns of this journal to —. subscribers free. 
ng information will be required to 
send their full name and address to the office of 
the Farmer. No questions will be answered by 
mail unless accompanied by a sag of one dollar. 
{n order that correct information may be given 
the symptoms should be accurately described, how 
standing, together with color and age of ani- 
mal, and what treatment,if any, has been resorted 
to. Private address, 201 First Street, Detroit. 








Typhus in the Pig. 


WATROUSVILLE, Mich., Jan. 2d, 1884. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 
Dear Srr:—I have nine pigs, five 
months old; they have a pen about eight 
feet square, with a yard attached 20x30 
feet; have been feeding for a month past 
eight quarts middlings, scalded, three times 
per day; an ordinary sized wooden pail 
full of ears of corn twice per day. At 
the present time they were in good flesh 
and were doing nicely. On the morning 
of December 30th, I found one lame in 
hind leg, could not stand up; while ly- 
ing on its side would try to get on its feet, 
only to fall back on its side again. There 
seems to be atrouble about its swallow- 
ing, although it does swallow. Have 
given it no treatment, as I had no definite 
opinion as to the cause of the trouble. 
he pig has eaten or drank but little since 
first attacked. To-day it has eaten and 
drank somewhat more than any day since 
taken sick; bift I do not know as it really 
is any better. This morning I found an- 
other one on its side unable to get up, and 
I think unconscious; there seemed to be 
a redness of the skin around the throat; it 
appears to be near dead at this writing. 
his noon another came limping in on one 
hind leg to the trough; probably will fol- 
low the course of the other two. The 
symptoms I have given are undoubtedly 
meager, but it is the best Ican do at pres- 
ent. One thing I should add, the pig 
found this morning frothed at the mouth 
slightly, and I think the other one did 


also. Yours, 
R.S. WEAVER. 


Answer.—The symptoms given in your 
letter are not sufficiently minute to enable 
us to diagnose the disease in your pigs 
satisfactorily to ourselves. We are, how- 
ever, inclined to believé the disease to be 
of the character of typhus (a congestive 
and malignant fever). That you may as- 
sist us in confirming or rejecting our 
suspicion, we will give the premonitory 
symptoms, which usually pass unnoticed. 
The pig at first shows a little dullness, 
the ears hang flabby, the animal has a 
strong desire to hide itself in straw, leaves, 
or in some secluded spot. To these suc- 
ceed the more notable symptoms—a dainty 
or lost appetite, with no desire to drink, 
except it be a little milk. As a rule, the 
animal is very quiet, except in conse- 
quence of cerebral irritation; weakness or 
loss of power in the hind, and in some 
cases the fore limbs as well. The animal 
sometimes attempts to vomit, throwing 
up mucus mixed with bile, having a very 
strong odor, indicated by the ‘‘ frothing 
at the mouth,” to which you refer. The 
alvine excretions sometimes are of a ner- 
mal character, or dry and covered with 
mucus; or diarrhea may be present, the 
discharge being of a dark color. The 
urine is usually very pale. A staring 
‘expression of the eyes, indicative of pain; 
the tail drops, losing its curl; pulse rapid, 
but weak; pain indicated by pressure on 
the abdomen. As the disease advances 
the breathing is interrupted or jerking, 
The disease usually has a fatal termin- 
ation. The pathological changes observed 
on making an autopsy on the carcass are; 
the color of theskin is changed to brown, 
violet, or blueish-red color, this isdue to 
the engorgement of the capillaries of the 





skin. The peritoneum, or lining mem- 


brane of the abdomen and covering of 
the intestines, usually presents a normal 
appearance, though there may be patches 
of slight discoloration; liver and spleen 
are congested and of adark color. The 
parenchyma (connecting tissue) of the 
liver is soft but healthy in appearance; 
the kidneys appear healthy; the lungs 
healthy, or in some cases congested; the 
heart is soft and flabby. The causes of 
this disease are not clearly defined. Treat- 
ment.—Give the following: Gentian root, 
pulv., one ounce; carbonate of iron,pulv., 
one ounce; quassia, one ounce; lini farina, 
two ounces; mix and divide into sixteen 
powders. Give one powder night and 
morning. If the pigs will not take the 
medicine in their feed, there is little hope 
of saving them. 


Eczema in a Cow. 





ParMA, Jan. 2, 1884 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 


I have a red cow that three days ago 
showed a place on her side about as large 
as a fifty cent piece, where the hair was off. 
Ihad the man grease it with salt butter, 
and give her one teaspoonful of copperas 
in a bran mash. To-day it is abont ten 
inches long and six wide, all the hair off. 
It seems like a dry scab, and she licks it. 
The cow is fat and is stabled, has been 
given ground feed all summer, is giving 
milk now, will come in in two months. 
Have another white cow who shows a 
lump as large as a hickory nut and the 
hair is coming off; it is in the same — 
on her side as the other. Can you tell me 


what to do and oblige an old subscriber. 
MRS. AMANDA CUTTER. 


Answer.—Your description of the dis- 
ease in your red cow is not very satisfac- 
tory, and may lead us astray. We are 
inclined however torecognize it as a mild 
form of eczema, a cutaneous disease oc- 
curing occasionally in cattle and other 
animals. It is non-contagious, and at 
times is attended with more or less itch- 
ing. Your treatment inthe case was de- 
cidedly bad. Upon the presumption that 
our diagnosisis correct, we will venture 
to prescribe for the animal, and will be 
pleased to have you report the result. 
Give internally the following: Flour of 
sulphur, six ounces; black antimony, 
three ounces; nitrate of potash, three 
ounces. Reduce to powder, mix well 
together, and give half an ounce once a 
day. If the bowels are constipated, 
give two or three times a week one of the 
following powders, dissolved in tepid 
water: sulphate of magnesia, one pound, 
Jamaica ginger, pulv., two ounces; mix 
and divide into four parts. Wash the 
scab clean with castile soap and water; 
then sponge the parts with equal parts of 
Evinco liniment, which will restore 
healthy action in the skin. In your second 
cow it isimpossible for us to determine 
the character of the tumor or “lump” 
without seeing the animal, as there are so 
many varieties of tumor, from the simple 
tothe malignant. To attempt a diagnosis, 
we would be more likely to guess it wrong 
than right. We would advise you to 
consult a veterinary surgeon, who can 
advise you understandingly. 





Stifle Injury. 


ORTONVILLE, Jan. 5. 84. 
Veterinary Editor Michigan Farmer. 

I would like to ask a few questions 
about a horse lame in the stifle joint. He 
is 12 years old, never lame before; got 
him down plowing muck, made the second 
effort before he could get up; his leg was 
down the whole length; was not lame at 
first but kept getting worse. Been lame 
nearly three months; stifle swelled to the 
size of adouble fist, mostly on the inside 
of the leg. Some say his stifle is out of 
place, but he can stand on it and double 
it up short as ever. First treatment: 
white oak bark; second, wormwood and 
vinegar; third, whites of eggs and brown 
sugar. Please give some advice, and 


oblige, 
LOUIS L. SMITH. 


Answer.—Your description does not 
give us a very clear idea of the injury 
sustained in the stifle joint of your horse 
One thing is certain, the patella, or stifle 
bone as it is commonly called, is not out 
of place. If such an accident had occur- 
red the animal would have no use of the 
leg, and mechanical appliances would be 
necessary to reduce the luxation. The 
probability is the injury has been a severe 
one, involving one or more of the bones 
forming the stifle joint, probably result- 
ing in caries or exostosis in the parts in- 
jured. If our diagnosis is correct, your 
treatment has been of no benefit what 
ever, leaving your animal a hopeless crip 
ple. Hot water fomentations, together 
with the application of Evinco Liniment, 
would probably have remedied at the time; 
but it is too late now to expect any bene- 
fit from such acourse. A fly blister will 
probably be of more benefit now. But 
we cannot expect at this late day to re- 
store the injured parts to their normal 
condition. The best advice we can give 
you is consult a competent veterinary 
surgeon and be governed by his directions. 
Dr. R. L. Parkin, of Romeo, is one we 
would advise you to consult. 


COMMERCIAL. 


DETROIT WHOLESALE MARKET. 














Detroit, Jan. 15, 1884. 

Flour.—Receipts for the week, 1,548 bbls,against 
1,795 bbls. last week, and 5,140 bbls for the cor- 
responding week in :883. Shipments, 1,706 bbls. 
There is no change tu note in the prices of flour. 
Receipts and stocks light, and demand equally so. 
Quotations yesterday were as follows: © 
Michigan white wheat, choice $4 75 @4 90 
Michigan white wheat,roller process 5 25 @5 50 
Michigan white wheat, patents. 6 00 @6 25 
Minnesotas, bakers. 5 
Minnesotas, patents 
Rye 

Wheat.—The past week has been one of extraor- 
dinary duliness nthe wheat market. Yesterday 
the market opened depressed and lower than at 
the close on Saturday, and at one time No. 1 
white touched $1 003; later it rallied a little and 
closed at the following quotations: No. 1 white, 
$101; No. 2 white, 94c; No. 2 red, $101%. On 
futures: January, $1 0134; February, $1 02%; 
March, $1 0334. 

Corn.—In fair request, at 55c per bu. for No. 2, 
52c for new mixed, and 49%c for new rejected. 
No. 2 for March delivery sold at 56c; and May at 
58i4c. 

Oats.—No. 2 mixed are quoted at 35c per bu., 
and No. 2 white at 87c. Market steady. 

Buckwheat Flour.—Quiet at $4 20@4 50 per 
10) Ds. ; 

Barley.—Fine western samples are quoted at 
$1 50@1 60 per bu., and Canada barley about 5c 
higher. State is selling at $1 20@1 40 per cental, 
and on the street ut 60@70c per bu. 

Oatmeal.—Demand good and prices steady. 





Fine Ohio and Illinois selling at $6@6 50, per bbl. 


Corn Meal.—Firm and steady at $23@25 per 
ton for fresh ground, 

Feed .—Receipts and stocks very light. Bran 
could be placed at about $14; middlings are 
nominal at $15 50 for coarse. and $17@18 for fine; 
corn and oats, $28@24. 

Linseed Meal.—<Active and higher; for Detroit 
brand quotations are $150 per sack in retail lots, 
and $27 per ton sacked, in one or two ton lots, f. 
0. b. 

Apples.—Quiet, and only small lots for the 
the local trade are in demand; such orders are 
being filled at about $8 25@3 50 for good fruit. 

Beans.—Under improved demand pickers are 
quoting at $2 15@2 20 for their best stock; unpick- 
ed are quotable at $1 50@1 60 per bushel. 

From farmers’ wagons buyers are paying $1 25@ 
1%. 

Butter—Market firmer. Good fair butter sells 
at 21@22c per Ib., and low grade stock at 8@12%c. 
Street price, 18@20c. Creamery is selling at 30@ 
35c per tb. 

Cheese.—Market steady. Full cream State are 
quoted at 14%@15c @ tb, and second quality at 
18@13ic. , 

Beeswax.—Scarce and firm at 30@35c # bb. 

Eggs.—Supply light and market steady at 27@ 
28c for fresh; limed, 21@23c. Street prices, 24@27c. 

Dried Apples.—Southern, 614; State, 7@74c 
# tb and scarce. Evaporated fruit is worth 14c. 

Hay.—Baled on track is selling at $10@11 per 
ton. . 

Hops.—The New York markets are all quiet, 
and growers who are selling have to accept a cent 
or two below prices current two weeks ago. In 
this market 25c is an outside figure for choice 
hops, quotations on State generally ranging frem 
15@22c, according to quality. 

Dressed Hogs .—Retailers are paying $7@7 25 
for good clean hogs, while packers are only offer- 
ing $6 50@6 75. Very few coming in. 

Clover Seed.—Quiet but higher. Spot and 
January delivery are worth $6 15 per bu. for 
prime, February $6 20. 

Potatoes—The marketis quiet and steady with 
only a local demand. Quotations are 50c for 
small lots. Street prices, 50@55. 

Hickory Nuts.—In good supply at $1 20 for 
shell-barks and at 90c for large nuts. 

Maple Sugar.—Quiet at 11@12c; syrup, 75@ 
90c per gallon. 

Poultry.—Market poorly supplied and very 
firm, Well-handled stock would command good 
figures, viz. 16@18c for turkeys; 12@124%c for 
chickens; 183@14c for ducks, and 11@12c for geese. 

Onions.—Dull and unchanged at $1 50@1 60. 

Cider.—Choice stock is quoted at 12%@15c per 
gallon. 

Provisions.—Barreled pork and lard are 
higher; hams are a shade lower, while bacon and 
shoulderr are a little higher. Mess beef is un- 
changed; dried beef has been advanced. Quota- 
tions in this market are as follows: 


Mess, new 15 37%@ 


50 
1550 @ 15 % 
6 


15 

15 %5 

Lard in tierces, per ib 

Lard in kegs, per b 

PAGINE DOE Do isoc.css ccesccese.. » 

Shoulders, per ib \% 

Choice bacon, per ib.......... a 9@ 944 

Extra Mess beef, per bbl 1150 @ 11 %5 

Tallow, per b 64@ 654 

Dried beef, per ib 144 @ 14% 
Hay.—The following is a record of the sales at 

the Michigan Avenue scales for the past week: 


Monday —43 loads: seven at $10; six at $14 and 
$13; four at $12; three at $14 50, $10 50 and $9; two 
at $13 50, $12 50 and $11; one at $15 and $8. 

Tuesday.—19 loads: three at $14; two at $15, 
a ™ $11 50, $10 and $9; one at $11, $1050, $9 
an 


Wednesday .—44 loads: seven at $11; five at $10 
and $9 50: three at $15, $13, $12 and $9; two at 
$14 50, $14, $12 50 and $11 50; one at $14 25, $13 50, 
$13 25, $10 75, $10 50, $8 and $7. 

Thursday.—53 loads: six at $14 and $17; five at 
$13, $10 and $9; four at $11; three at $12, $11 50 
and $10 50; two at $15, $1450, $12 50, $8 50 and $8; 
one at $13 50, $11 75 and $9 50. 

Friday.—47 loads: nine at $14 and $10; five at 
+ 3 yy $12 Ed $9; two at $15, $1450, $13, 

, an ; one at $13 50, $10 75, $10 50, 
$9 50, $8 50 and $750. oa aint 
‘ ated ond 4 five at oe three at $13; 
WO a an 3; one at $15 and $11, $9 50, 
$9, $8 and $7. on 





: LIVE STOCK MARKETS. 


At the Michigan Central Yards. 
Saturday, Jan. 12, 1884. 
The following were the receipts at these yards 
Catile. Sheep. Hogs. 
“ No MN 


le 0. 0. 
IANTATOOR, 60.056 aeisincacses 272 79 
Battle Creek Soe 32 
Columbiaville ene 
Charlotte 


Northville... 
New Boston 
Portland... 


Drovein .... 


NH Svcs cong nates 3,625 

The offerings of Michigan cattle at these yards 
numbered 717 head against 331 last week. The 
quality did not average quite as good all through 
as those of last week. The buyers were early on 
the ground, and sellers had no difficulty in selling 
out at last week’s rates. The run was larger 
than was looked for, but they were got away with 
in very good shape. The markets for good cattle 
are still strengthening all around, and common 
stuff is selling at very high rates. The following 
were the closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Extra graded steers, weighing 1,300 
to 1,450 Ibs 5 

Choice steers, fine, fat and well 
formed, 1,100 to 1,300 1b 

Good steers, well fatted, weighing 
950 to 1,100 lbs 

Good Mixed sutchers’ Stock—Fat 
cows, heifers and light steers.... 4 

Coarse Mixed Butchers’ St ck— 
Light thin cows, heifers, stag 
and bulls re 


ts 


Hill sold Burt Spencer a good ox weighing 1,8: 
4 at $4 6214, and a coarse one weighing 1,650 Ibs 


at $3. 

Pierce sold Burt Spencer 5 good oxen av 1,610 
7 at $4 50, and 3 coarse ones weighing 1,380 "lbs 
a é 

Bresnahan sold John Loosemore 4 thin cows av 
925 lbs at $3 75, and 3 bulls av 880 lbs at $3 25. 

Ramsey sold Burt Spencer 2 good oxen av 1,665 
Ibs at $4 75, and 2 choice ones av 1,610 Ibs at $5. 

Estep sold Duff & Caplisa mixed lot of 12 head 
of fair butchers’ stock av 1.025 lbs at $4 20, and a 
choice ox to Peter Ross weighing 1,610 lbs at $5. 

C Roe sold Burt Spencer 21 choice butchers’ 
steers av 1,084 lbs at $5 30. 

Ramsey sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 25 
head of good butchers’ stock av 912 lbs at $450. 
= # thin eons av 835 lbs at $3 65. 

udgon so oss 2 good shipping st 
1,250 Ibs at $5 60. . vitae 

McFadden sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 
8 head of good butchers’ stock av 941 lbs at $4 30, 
and 5 thin ones av 700 lbs at $3 50. 

C Roe sold Herth 5 good butchers’ steers ay 798 
it via B 

ill so urt Spencer 2 fair butchers’ ste 
i lbs _ 40. , — shiek 
enny sold Ross a mixed lot of 12 head of fai 
butchers’ stock av 945 lbs at $4. alan 
-— sold Reid 2 bulls and 2 steers av 875 lbs at 


Judson sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 8 
head of good butche s’ stock av 1,223 Ibs at $4 40, 
Lewis sold Sullivan a mixed lot of 20 head of 
= Ler egeae' § Fare _ 890 lbs at $4 05. 
.Purdy sold Peter Ross 4 feeders ay 980 ] 
and a bull weighing 990 lbs a $3. hele 
Hall sold John Loosemore a mixed lot of 14 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 744 lbs at $3 75. 
Tobin sold Burt Spencer 4 good butchers’ steers 
av 1,030 lbs at $4 75, and a bull weighing 1,470 Ibs 


at $4. 
Culver sold Wreford & Beck 6 good ? 
oe av — 7 * $4 75. sacs 
cHugh o urt Spencer 8 choic 
ae cage ge 2 — oy 1,400 Tbs at $4 o4 
choice bull weighin Ib 
weighing 1,800 Ibs at e” oa eee aae 
C Roe sold Duff & Caplis a mixed Jot of 14 head 
of ~~ per 3 ae - bs Ibs at $3 80. 
all so refor eck 7 
~~ - 1,060 mt $4 85. ao Raabe 
eschman 80 ohn Robinson a mi 
11 head of fair butchers’ stock av 1,068 Ibe at Bd 





Campbell sold Wreford & Beck-a mi 
10 head of fair butchers’ stock av 876 Tbs = So 


PO pery ose brine g & pet a mixed lot of 
utchers 
Littians° °° 
HcHugh sold Kammon a mixed lot of 23 head 
of thin butchers’ stock av 1,028 lbs at $3 75. 
C Roe sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot ef 16 
head of good butchers’ stock av 971 Ibs at $4 50. 
ewen sold Henry 2 good oxen av 1,720 Ibs at 
‘ 


Blake sold Duff & Caplis 13 fai 

heifers av 966 Ibs at $4 25. z pankinuespiase 
Flieschman sold Marx 12 good butchers’ steers 

and heifers av 832 lbs at $4 40. 


SHEEP. 


The offerings of sheep numbered 3,625, against 
1,057 last week. The sheep market was only 
fairly active, the 1ocal trade being the principal 
buyers. Prices as compared with those of last 
week were fully as strong. The larger part of 
the receipts went east in first hands. 

Brown & Spencer sold Wreford & Beck 74 avy 83 
Ibs at $4. 

— sola Wreford & Beck 106 av 86 lbs at 


Jenny ane ie java Ibs at $4. 

amsey so oe av 87 lb 5 

added onthe lot. ere eee 
oo sold Wreford & Beck 122 av 85 Ibs at 


Lewis sold John Robinson 111 av 87 Ibs at $4 15, 
ame sold Wreford & Beck 100 av 801bs at 


Shepard sold H Roe 135 av 87 lbs at $4 30. 
Clark sold Wreford & Beck 101 av 84 Ibs at $3 75. 
Gleason sold Fitzpatrick 104 av 85 Ibs at $4. 
Conley sold Wreford & Beck 58 av 82 bs at $375. 
Webster sold Morey 40 av 86 lbs at $4. 
Merrihew sold Morey 129 av 75 tbs at $4 50. 
Lovewell sold Wreford & Beck 60 av 75 Ibs at 
$2 40 per head. : 


s 


HOGS. 


The offerings of hogs numbered 734, against 
309 last week. The hog market was demoralized. 
none of the buyers seemed to want th m, on any 
terms. The receipts were light, but most of them 
had to be shipped. There was not business 
enough done to fairly establish prices, but we can- 
not see anything nthe Chicago market to make 
any change in prices from those of last week. 

Ellis sold Hammond 61 av 145 lbs at $5 50. 

Hill sold Hammond 53 av 165 Ibs at $5 50. 

Jedele sold Bigley 13 av 187 lbs at $5 35. 

acne igs ari ton BS 
iihome™ y 16 av 8 at $5 35, and 11 av 

Estep sold Bigley 16 av 180 tbs at $5 40. 


King’s Yards. 
Monday, Jan. 14, 1884. 
CATTLE. 


The market opened up at these yards with 200 
head of cattle on sale. The demand from butchers 
was active, and it took but a short time to close 
out the receipts at prices fully as high as those of 
Saturday. The market clesed firm, with the de- 
mand not fully supplied. 


Walls sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 11 
head of good butchers’ stock av 918 lbs at $450, 
and 9 fair ones av 720 lbs at $4. 

_ Hayes sold Wreford & Beck 3 fair butchers’ 
cows ay 950 lbs at $4. ; 

Chase sold Hayes 4 thin butchers’ heifers av 726 
lbs at $3 75. 

Nichols sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 5 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 920 lbs at $4 25,and 
6 thin ones to Flieschman_av 632 lbs at $3 75. 

Bliss sold Hayes 4 good butchers’ heifers av 782 
Ibs at $4.50, and3 bulls av 653 Ibs at $3 10. 

Seeley sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot 7 head 
head of good butchers’ stock av 863 lbs at $4 50. 

Harger sold Wreford & Beck a mixed lot of 14 
head of fair butchers’ stock av 706 lbs at $4. 

Parker sold Wreford & Beck 5 good butchers’ 
steers av 1,020 lbs at $5, and 2 fair cows av 1,040 
Ibs at $4 12%. : 

Brant sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 5 head 
of air butchers’ stock av 872 lbs at $4 25, and 8 av 
865 lbs at $4, 

Beal sold Freeman 5 good butchers’ steers av 
1,058 lbs at $525, and a choice heifier weighing 
weighing 980 lbs at $5 60. 

White sold Genth r3 good butchers’ steers av 
916 Ibs at $5, and a good heifer weighing 780 lbs a 


15. 

Harger sold Genther a good butchers’ steer 
weighing 910 Ibs at $5. 

Bartholemew sold John Robinson a mixed lot of 
8 head of good butchers stock av_ 770 Ibs at $4 45, 
and 7 good steers av 1,000 Ibs at $5. 

Smith sold Kammon 4 good butchers’ ste>rs av 
902 lbs at $5. 

White sold Stucker a mixed lot of 5 head of fair 
butchers’ stock av 790 lbs at $3 95. . 

Parker sold Baxter a choice heifer weighing 990 
Ibs at $550, and $2 added. 


Buffalo. 


CaTtLE—Receipts, 6,422, against 4,916 the pre- 
vious week. The market opened up on Monday 
with 100 car loads of cattle on sale. Trade ruled 
active and higher, prices ranging from 25@35 
cents per hundred higher than the Monday pre- 
vious. About all were sold Monday and the feel- 
ing was strong at the close, but weakened on 
Tuesday and a few loads held over. On Wednes- 
day the stormy weather and a possibility of not 
being able to ship out caused the market to rule 
dull, and prices fell off 15@20 cents per hundred 
from t of M ichig : 
stocta av 1/61 ibe, sold at $6 00; 44'fe as a ibe ne 
$5; 19 do av 1,0661bs at $5 70; 18 do av 1,051 lbs at 
$5 25; 22 do av 1,080 lbs at $5 70; 22 do av 1,056 lbs 
at $5 40; 18 do av 1,166 lbs at $550; 18 do av 1,029 


1,440 lbs at $5 40; 20 do av 1,565 Ibs at $5 75; 16 do 
av 1,618 lbs at $560. The following were the 
closing 

QUOTATIONS: 


Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 
ing 1,450 lbs and upwards 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, 
formed steers, weighing 1,300 to 
1,400 Ibs 
Good Beeves—Well-fattened steers 
weighing 1,200 to 1,350 Ibs 
Medium Grades-Steers in fine flesh, 
weighing 1,050 to 1,250 lbs 
Good Butchers’ Beeves—Light, fat 
steers weighing 900 to 1,000 Ibs... 4 50 
Heifer—Fair to choice............. 375 
Cows and Heifers—Good to choice. 3 90 
Texans and Cherokees........... . 3 %5 
Mixed Butchers’ Stock—Common 

steers, stags, old cows, light heif- 
WTI UIUE rae ac alee Chas oes vos wascek: GeO 
Feeders—Good to choice western, 

betes ony from 950 to 1,000. 
Canadian feeders 4 40 
Stock Steers—Western, weighing 
600 to 900 Ibs 3 
Stock bulls 
Butchers’ do, fair to good ts) 
Veals—Fair to prime of 160 to 210 

Ibs average 4 60 


SHEEP.—Receipts, 20,800, against 19,900 the pre- 
vious week. The offerings of sheep were of fair 
proportion on Monday. Trade opened fairly 
active, but weakened later, owing to unfavorable 
reports from the east, prices on those sold being 
about the same as the week previous. On Tues- 
day and Wednesday there was no materia] change 
in the market, although trade was slow. Fair to 
good 75 to 80 lb sheep sold at $3 50@4 25; 80 to 90 
Ib, $4 15@4 60; 90 to 100 1b, $4 40@5; 100 to 120 Ib, 
$4 75@5 50; culls, $2 50@3 50. Western lambs, 
common to extra, 25. We note sales of 100 
Michigan sheep av 95 lbs at $5 65; 224 av 95 
$5 20; 158 av 92 Ibs at $5; 156 av 111 lbs at $5 25; 
176 av 100 Ibs at $5 30; 214 av 82 Ibs at $425; 176 
av 102 lbs at $5; 339 av 106 lbs at $560; 91 lambs av 
68 Ibs at $5 75. 

Ho«s.—Receipts, 43,345, against 35,205 last week. 
The hog market for the three days of the week 
was in sellers’ favor until towards the close on 
Wednesday when the market weakened and 
closed duil. Yorkers, good to choice sold at $6 20 
@6 30; fair do, $5 90@6 15; m dium grades, $6 25@ 
6 50; good to extra heavy, $6 45@6 75; pigs, com- 
re to choice, $5 50@5 75; skips and culls, $3 75@ 


45 @6 90 


00 @6 35 


Chicago. 


CaTTLE.—Receipts 38,731, against 25,594 the pre- 
vious week. Shipments 17,553. The receipts of 
eattle on Monday were larger than for any day re- 
cently, running upto 7,000 head. Trade opened 
active and. continued so throughout the day, sales 
being made at about the same rates as were rnling 
at the close of the previous week. Shippers 
paid from $4 25@6 67%, the bulk going at $5@6 25. 
There was a good demand from butchers, who 

aid from $2@27%5 for scalawags, up to $3@4 75 
orcommon cows and good fleshy steers. The 
receipts continued liberal, but the demand was 
active, and prices steady up to Thursday, when 
there was a sharp advance of 10@15 ents per 
hundred, the market closing firm, and this was 
followed on Friday by another advance of 1 
cents, closing steady and firm on Saturday at the 
following 

QUOTATIONS: 

Extra Beeves--Graded steers weigh- 

ing 1,300 to 1,450 lbs and upwards$7 25 @7 50 
Choice Beeves—Fine, fat, well- 

a ay ts to oot eee 

weighing 1,350 to 1, 8 5 7 00 
Good ee ets eee steers, . 

weighing 1, 0 1, 8 600 @6 
— ae ores in fair wet 

esh, weighing 1,100 to 1,200 lbs.. 5 25 *) 
Butchers’ Stock—Inferior to com- sities 
mon steers and heifers, for city 
slaughter, weighing 900 to 1,000 lbs 
Inferior—Light and thin cows, heif- 
ers, stags, bulls and scalawag 
BUOCER. 6. ecresecsccccccssvcwssce SOD QS 00 
Veals—Per 100 lbs --- 450 @? % 
Hoes.—Receipts 170,669, ee 45,376 last 


350 @5 00 


Ibs at $5 25; 6 oxen av 1,571 lbs at $5 374: 9 do av@ 
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COME OATS. 


$120 
$80: 


each. 
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to compete for the bushel or 


palm off other oats for 
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BURPEE’S C 


As claimed by us last year, the WELOOME OATS hare 

a, ky the heavies: 
Otroduced, To award the prizes for the largest yields and the be 

@ dificult task, that it was necessary to call “een some Sdennsened 
Dr. Guonce y 
kindly consented to act as Chairman of the Committee, and by his 
seen that Ten and three-fourths moasured bushel weighing Fourh 
drea and seventy-three and one-half pounds aT336 os 
pees ape ye my package of the Oats. That 7576 ounees of ciean Oats 
it not on the sworn statement of a well-know . 
—and that others in various sections bave peg om oe ape 
IMMENSE PRODUCTIVENESS of THE WELCOME 0 
plained by their wonderful stooling (often 40 to 75 sratxs from a 
the great size of the heads, and the heavy weight of the grain. 
illustration represents a single stool of 76 stalks grown from one seed, 


THE WELCOME 


all sides, and from sizteen to twenty-three inches in length. The &rain ts re 
large and handsome, very plump and full, with thin, Aldine ten 
oul ened to Bis y plump . thin, white, close fitting husks, 


tainly feel assured that they are by all odds the best and M 
—_. an, the Werte. Set ce — in every part of + pt proves their 
apta © our varied climate, 1 en. 
fally valuabie. They ve weeks aheod of ne Oe neees 
* count yield splendid crops, even in the extreme South. 
‘armer and Planter will want the WELOOME OATS, 
this season will be able to dispose of their entire crop for seed, at high prices. 


Peck 
o Fock, 6 


is secured by our aden Seal and ted t 
ots, ifthe cca is unbroken. srehaser ia ied to oom 


S600 INCASH PRIZES ror 


We desire to ascertain the heaviest yield that can 
Even those who do not 
cultivation, by theinoreased yield and the high prices sure to be obtained for these oats, for seed. 


FOR LARGEST 
$40 for the largest aan nee pues one pocrtar. Jet Prize, 
th, Sth and 6th Prizes, each $ 


for the heaviest and best six heads, $25; 2d, $20; 8d, 615; 


examine this before purchasin; 
from any unknown parties. 


and circular combined, — 
COME OATS, with all the 


=—=—=—=— 


ELCOME 


“OATS* 


proved, beyond a) 
uetive variety - 

§ Was such 
Tuurexr, Editor of The American ioe 
report it will bs 


t, handsomest and most prod 


Ibs.), Were ratsed 
m two ounces of seed would certainly be beyond dellef, were 
lon 
ATS is = 
The accompanying 


made mest enormous yields, 


grow 5 to 6 feet high, with Strong. straight 
straw, well-supporting the enormous beads 
yon 
kably 


OATS 


or rain. The heads are very large, branching free} 


of grain ever tntzed id = i oh 

juced has such strong test{ 
veryone sowing the WELOOME OATS this sencen eae 
roductive Va- 





them 


ripen a week to two weeks ahead of other Oats, and on this ac. 


and those who purchase 


3.3 lbs. for $2.90, ‘ 

00; Bushel (32 bs.) $10.00. Fach puck aces 
enui ; 

Every purchaser is entitied to compete for. WELCOME 


Cents 3% Packet ; 76 Cents per Ib. 


be produced from one bushe! of : 
in a prize will be more than repaid oe 


raised from one bushel of seed, $100. 2 
0 cash; 7th and’ 8th Prizes, each een se 


FOR LARGEST YIELDS FROM ONE ’ ees te 
2d, $25; Bd, $80; 4th. $15; Dim S10 Pe Ut Prize, 850; 


IN PREMIUMS FOR THE BEST HEADS OF OATS. 


lat Priz 
4th and oth 


The WELOOME OATS (except small lots by mai! le 
taining one peck (price, ng poor yr bushel rhe Song 00). ee ae 
car 


In each bag is an envel 
, bearing our fac-simile signature, which entitles the purchases 
peck prizes, as the case may be, and for the prizes on beads. 


CAUTION. — The wonderful yields, fine 
quality and universal success attending the 
introduction of BURPEE’S WELCOME 
OATS, may induce onprineipled arties to 

;ELCOME. 


e send out no travelers to sell 
these Oats at retail; but we allow 


WARRANTED TO ConTatNn 
ONE BUSHEL (32 Las) 


QURPEES |. 
TELCOME OATS! 


IF SEAL 1s uNBROKEN 
PRIGE $10.00 





dreds of illustrations.&c 


Dy coprr 


tomers; to others, price 
10c. Address plainly 


Farm Annual, with su. f 
perb colored plates, hun- yy 





$600 IN PRIZES 
—_ "Tae 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO. Puita.ps 








EE 
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FLOOR HORSE POWER 


This power is easily folded when not in use. Just the thing every farmer wants who bas feed 
cut, corn to shell, or anything one or two horses can do. 
Power, Jack Belt and 22-feet flat Belt, $40; 4-norse power $55. 

SMITH & WOODARD, Manufacturers, Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Agents wanted. Send for circular. Shorse 





ing it. 


The Automatic Hand Corn and Bean 

Planter adjusts perfectly to depth and number of ker- 

nels wanted. You can see the seed for each hill before plant- 
All possible advantages. 
WIARD PLOW CO., Batavia, N. Y. 


Send for circular and price. 





Cabinets $3 


Per Dozen at 


RANDALL) 


East Grand Circus Park, 


DETROIT, MICH. 


{a8 On and after the first of October 
I will reduce the price of my cabinets to 
$3 per dozen. 





Special Attention is Called to the Follow- 
ing Letter from Jas. H. Holmes. 


Hoimnpk&1, N.J., Feb. 28,'83 
THE ELLis SPavIN CurRE Co 
Gentiemen—In answer to 
your inquiry of the above 
date we would gladly send 
you ourcertificate. We have 
used the liniment called 
Ellis’s Spavin Cure u 
TRADE MARK. two of our horses, and in 
each instance have completely removed two curbs 
from each horse; and we believe the Spavin Cure 
to be a most vaiua' le medicine. 
Also we bear testimony to the remarkable prop- 
erties of your Condition Powders, with which we 
have accomplished what we have not been able to 
do with any other remedies. We do not intend to 
be without them in our stables, and gratefully 
recommend them to all owners of horses. 
Jas. H. HoLMEs. 


THE Evuis Spavin Cure.—When veterinary sur- 
geons write such letters as the following about a 
roprietary remedy, laymen are justified in believ- 
ing that it is a good thing.—Special notice in the 
Spirit of the Times, Aug. 18, 1883r 

STARRIN PLAcE Stock Farm, 
FULTONVILLE. Mongomery Co., N. Y., July 24, ’88 
The Ellis Spavin Cure Co.—GENTLEMEN :—Rem- 
edies received in good shape. Send me a glass 
sign by express, to Fonda, well packed, and I 
think it will come all right. Also send me some 
of those cards with a horse’s head and shoe on. 
I have taken off several curbs, one very bad; cured 
a@ case of Sweeney and Navicular disease with the 
Spavin Cure, andrestored several worn-out horses 
with the Powders, Yours respectfully, 
CHANDLER QUINTIN, V. S. 


‘Send for free book of testimonials, describing 
all our specialties. 


ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO,, 


Boston, Mass., and New York City. 


OR “NO TENSION” SEWING MACHINE. 


Ladies careful of Health and appreciat- 
ing the Best will now have no other. 


Can YOU afford to be without it? 
Willcox & Gibbs 8.M. Co., 658 Broadway, N.Y 
031-eowtf-8p 











week. Shipments 38,140. The offerings of hogs 
numbered 16,000, and the market ruled fairly 
active, the demand being principally from ship- 
pers, packers only taking hold to the extent of 
5,000. Poor to prime light sold at $5 10@5 75; in- 
ferior to extra heavy, $5 15@6 25, with skips and 
culls at $4@5. The receipts were largely in- 
creased on Tuesday, and prices declined 5 cents 
per hundred all round, and another decline of 5@ 
10cents per hundred, was conceded on Wednes- 
cap. The receipts continued large during the 
balance of the week, and prices were weak though 





not quotably lower than on Wednesday. At the 
close poor to prime light sold at $5@5 60; inferior 
to extra heavy, $5 10@6 10, with skips and culls | 
selling at $3 50@5. 
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HO 1 UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF THIS COUN? 
TRY WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIS MAP THAT THE 
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ALBERT LEA ROUTE.’ 

A New and Direct Lime, via Seneca and Kanke- 

kee, has recently been opened between Richmond, 

News, Chattanooga, Atlanta, Au- 

le, Louisville, Lexington, Cincinnati, 


St. Paul and intermediate points. 
oa Through Passengers Travel on Fast Express 
ins, , 
Tickets for sale at aft petnotpal Ticket Officesin 
the United States and Canada. 
Baggage checked through and rates of fare al, 
ways as low as competitors that offer less advan 


es. 
or detailed imformation, get cne staps and Fold» 
ers of the 
GREAT ROCK ISLAND ROUTE, 
At your nearest Ticket Office, or address 
R. R. CABLE, E. ST. JOHN, 
Vice-Pres, & Gen'l M’g'r, Gen'l Tkt. & Pass. gt 


CHICACO. 


ONE CENT 


Invested in a postal card and addressed as below 


WILL 


ive to the writer full information as to the best 
ands in the United States now for sale; how he can 


BUY 


them on the lowest and best terms, aiso the full 
text of the U. 8. land laws and how to secure 


320 ACRES 


of Government Lands in Northwestern Minnesot® 
and Northeastern Dakota. 





ADDRESS: 


JAMES B. POWER, 





ULVERIZING HARROW, 


C100 CRUSHER ic HEVELER. 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT ON PAGE (XR | 





Land and Emigration Commissioner, 
St. Paul, Minn. 
———<— 
OUN EN to learn tel- 
gece. ie ing situations 
Guaranteed. end for terms 
Ann Arbor, Mich, 


COMMERCIAL BR, R, TELEGRAPH COLLEGE, 
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